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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.. 
en 


With the ‘‘Sprcrator” of Saturday, October 10th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
‘of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_== 
ATE on Monday afternoon, all the Stock Exchanges in 
Europe were startled by telegrams stating that the 
British fleet had occupied Sigri, an islet by Mitylene, had 
landed troops, and had “ surrounded” the islet with torpedoes. 
The news, it was said, had been received from the French, 
Russian, and Greek Consuls; and incredible as it must have 
seemed to sane men, it was believed. It was, said the 
politicians, the rejoinder made by Great Britain to the recent 
success of the Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, 
Mitylene, the ancient Lesbos, seventy miles from the Darda- 
nelles, offering the best harbour for a squadron destined 
to stop any Russian fleet issuing from the Black Sea 
into the Mediterranean. There was, of course, no truth 
in the report, though it would seem that the Captain 
of a British man-of-war did land some sailors, and get 
through some practice with torpedoes. The Consuls in 
Mitylene probably blundered, and the news was snapped up 
by Jews anxious to discredit the forthcoming Russian loan in 
Paris; but the Continent is evidently getting nervous. There 
is an idea, which is in Germany and Austria half a wish, that 
something will happen shortly in Constantinople which will 
compel Great Britain to “act,” and so bring on the long- 
expected war. 














The Indian Government has settled the Muneepore ques- 
tion as we advised in July that it should be settled. The 
Viceroy has selected a child of five, of the Naga family 
recently ruling there, and has declared him Rajah. He will 
pay tribute, in order to make his position as feudatory clear, 
and be bound to accept advice from the Resident, who during 
the long minority will be absolute in the State. Before the 
new Rajah ascends the throne, which has been made hereditary 
instead of descending from brother to brother, the railway from 
Bengal to Burmah will be complete, and the State will be in 
connection with Calcutta by express-train. It only remains 
to secure a competent native tutor for the Rajah, and educate 
him as well as is consistent with his remaining an Indian. 
To make him a brown Englishman will only put him out of 
touch with his subjects. 


The ultra-patriotic party in Paris has been getting up a 
demonstration to protest against the performance of Wagner’s 
Opera, Lohengrin. It was intended, the Government believe, 
to rush the Opera-House and spoil the entertainment, and on 
Wednesday, the day of the performance, an untoward incident 


occurred. The German Emperor often speaks unadvisedly 
at public dinners, and on Tuesday, dining with his Generals 
at Erfurt, he spoke of it as a place where the “Corsican 
parvenu” had humiliated Germany. The Reichsanzeiger next 
day said the Emperor had spoken of the “Corsican con- 
queror ;” but parvenu is an epithet which occurs to Sovereigns, 
but not to reporters. The phrase was considered an insult by 
Bonapartists, and of course swelled the anti-Prussian crowd 
which swayed and babbled and buzzed round the doors of the 
Opera-House, and at one moment marched out with an inten- 
tidn of attacking the German Embassy. M. Constans, however, 
was, as usual, too strong for rioters. He assembled asmall army 
of police, and arrested eleven hundred persons for “ disturbing 
order in a public place,” and the performance went off without 
interruption, save from a few hisses. It was a childish affair, 
but Parisians in childish mpod love picving with fire. 





Spain has been visited with a sad calamity. The great 
plateau of Castile having been denuded of trees, the storms pro- 
duce floods, and on Friday week entire provinces in the South 
were ravaged by the swollen streams, the loss of property, it is 
asserted, amounting to millions. In particular, an enormous 
mass of water falling on the hills around Toledo, suddenly dis- 
charged itself down the narrow valley of the Amarguilla. The 
rise of the pent-up water was so rapid, that the little towns in 
the valley were destroyed, and in one, Consuegra, 520 houses 
were swept away and three thousand inhabitants drowned. 
In one church the water rose 18 ft., the sione bridges 
have been burst, and the destruction of property through- 
out the valley is estimated at £400,000. The inhabitants, 
it is said, were warned to escape; but landsmen can 
seldom be convinced of the awful weight of water in motion, 
or of the rapidity with which a confined river can rise, and 
always think they will have time to fly. They dread losing 
their property, too, and with reason, a flood always letting 
loose a wild spirit of plunder. After the Johnstown incident, 
hit became necessary to lynch thieves; and in Consuegra the 
dead and their property were mercilessly robbed. 


The failure of the grain crops in Russia is already 
causing the most acute misery. A letter from a village priest, 
written to a Moscow paper and quoted in Tuesday’s Times, gives 
a terrible picture of the sufferings endured by the peasantry 
in the writer’s village. “There are persons,” he says, “ who 
have already gone two and three weeks without bread, and have 
barely managed to keep themselves alive on grass and leaves 
of trees. In one family several children, from seven to fifteen 
years of age, have become so fearfully weak from hunger, so 
ghastly pale, and so emaciated, that they can no longer keep 
up on their swollen feet. In the hut is a jar containing a 
green powder produced by rubbing the dry leaves of lime- 
trees between the hands, which has been the only food of this 
family for a month past.” It is asserted, apparently on the 
same authority, that in many cases even the rural clergy are 
starving, and that masses of beggars are tramping the country. 
This latter item of news was to be expected, but it is none 
the less momentous. The famine is officially acknowledged to 
extend to thirteen provinces, and the organ of the Finance 
Minister, while denying certain rumours, admits that the 
grants for seed alone will exceed £5,000,000. 


The disaster reported from German East Africa turns out 
very serious. According to the Zanzibar correspondent of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, the expedition sent in August to attack 
a warlike mountain tribe named the Wahehe has been prac- 
tically annihilated. “'Ten European and three hundred native 
members have been killed, and three hundred Mauser rifles, 
two cannon, two Maxim guns, with all the ammunition of the 
column, have fallen into the hands of the enemy. Four Euro- 





peans and sixty natives have fled to Kondora. The station of 
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Mpwapwa, and the caravan-route leading to it, are threatened.” 
Kondora, a place on the caravan-route between Mpwapwa and 
Tabora, is one of the oldest German settlements in East Africa. 
The Wahehe are related to the Zulus, and emigrated to their 
present land from the South. One should, of course, be 
careful not to exaggerate this rebuff, but the Germans must 
remember that their system of administrative and military 
colonisation cannot be carried out except at a considerable 
expense of men and treasure. 


The September Review of Reviews gives an account of a 
paper in the Deutsche Revue said to be written by Lord Lorne. 
The ex-Governor-General of Canada coolly suggests that 
the Germans should seize Argentina, and so keep their 
emigrants under German rule. This Eldorado is lying open 
to them, he declares, and they have only to set up a Protec- 
torate, and earn the thanks of the inhabitants. Lord Lorne 
has forgotten three very good reasons why this will never be,— 
(1), The Americans would burn their last cartridge to prevent 
so flagrant an infringement of the Munroe doctrine; (2), the 
Italians would not bear to see their countrymen in the 
Argentine put under German rule; (3), Germany would have 
to spend a hundred millions of money, and send away a 
hundred thousand troops to effect the conquest, and so lay 
herself open to attack from France. This invitation to an act 
of international piracy is one which was hardly to be looked 
for from the Queen’s son-in-law, and an ex-Viceroy. The 
Republic has given Germany no reason for a war of conquest. 


No further outrages on Europeans are reported from 
China this week, but it is stated on good authority that 
the Ambassadors in Pekin are seriously uneasy, and that 
the Government expects serious insurrection in the Valley 
of the Yangtse-Kiang. Incendiary documents are in cireu- 
lation, and the Times prints one of them, in which un- 
known persons call on Chinamen to rise because the country 
is betrayed. The missionaries are accused of abducting 
children in order to cut them up, and of bribing the Magis- 
trates to avert punishment. The people are implored to rise 
and destroy every Catholic and Protestant place of worship, 
and the circular ends with a noteworthy piece of advice. The 
people are directed not to touch the Customs, and threatened 
with penalties if they do. That looks as if the draftsman of 
the circular were an official. The charge against unpopular 
religions everywhere is always that of kidnapping children, 
but we fancy the Catholic missionaries, in their eagerness 
to “save” dying children by baptism, are often a little im- 
prudent. It is hardly possible for them, or for the Protestants, 
to endure the Chinese practice of exposing supernumerary 
children ; and the Chinese, in their supreme callousness, cannot 
even understand why they should interfere. The Powers, 
fortunately, are acting together, and will, we doubt not, over- 
come the dilatoriness of the Chinese statesmen, who are afraid 
of being accused of yielding to foreign dictation. 


The Reports of the Sub-Committee in Ottawa which has been 
investigating the conduct of Sir Hector Langevin and the Hon. 
Thomas McGreevy, were presented to the main Committee on 
Tuesday. The majority report, signed by the Conservative and 
Government members, exonerates Sir Hector Langevin from 
the charge of corruption,—the charge that he received $10,000 
from the man Murphy being held not to have been proved. It 
is admitted, however, that Messrs. Larkin, Connolly, and Co. 
contributed $10,000 to the Langevin testimonial fund; but the 
majority think that Sir Hector was not influenced by this. 
The above-mentioned firm, they further report, “conspired to 
defraud the Government, and were materially aided in their 
plans by Thomas McGreevy.” They recommend that McGreevy 
and certain officials of the Public Works Department should 
be prosecuted. 


The minority report is a much stronger and more explicit 
document. Its signatories find that the closest intimacy 
existed between Sir Hector Langevin and Mr. McGreevy. 
“In 1876, for instance, Thomas McGreevy advanced the 
late Minister $10,000 for his election expenses, taking as 
security promissory-notes which are still outstanding; Mr. 
McGreevy made Sir Hector’s house his home in Ottawa 
from 1878 to 1880, and used his room in the Parliament 
building; both of them contributed to the establishment and 
maintenance of Le Monde newspaper, McGreevy’s contribution 
amounting to $25,000; and Mr. McGreevy was treasurer of the 





Conservative Party in Quebec, while Sir Hector Langevin was 
the party leader, and directed the expenditure for party 
purposes.” The minority find “that the amounts received by 
Mr. McGreevy from contractors went to form part of this fund, 
and that his refusal to state how those moneys were disbursed 
made it impossible to say definitely to what extent Sir Hector 
Langevin benefited politically or otherwise by the disburse. 
ment.” In conclusion, they say that the enormous sums of 
public money which were paid to Messrs. Larkin, Coanolly, and 
Co. for extras “ show that this firm had acquired a controlling 
influence over the Minister of Public Works through Thomas 
McGreevy and the engineers Perley and Boyd. They could 
have had no motive in defrauding the public unless it was to 
please Sir Hector, and the fruits of the fraud went either into 
the pockets of the contractors, towards political funds, or to 
the support of Le Monde, Sir H. Langevin’s newspaper.” 


Whether the majority or the minority report ought to be 
accepted, we cannot decide. They differ, however, little 
except in regard to the construction to be put on Sir Hector 
Langevin’s conduct. Hither he allowed corruption, or else 
showed a lack of judgment and common-sense sufficient to 
disqualify him from further political work. A set-off to the 
disgrace which has fallen on the Conservative Party from 
these disclosures is found in the exposure of the conduct of 
the Liberal leaders in Quebec. A Committee of the Dominion 
Senate has just reported that “an improper grant of £35,000 
to the new Baie des Chaleurs Railway was ‘ secured’ by the 
contractors paying £20,000 to Mr. Ernest Pacaud, the editor 
of Mr. Mercier’s organ in the Press, and reputed to be the 
most influential wirepuller in the Nationalist ranks; £10,800 
of thissum going to pay notes endorsed by the Prime Minister 
and other prominent men in the ruling party.” <A further 
inquiry into these charges is said to be likely to take place. 
There is, we are convinced, only one way to make an end of 
corruption in Canada,—to pay high salaries to the Ministers, 
to secure permanent officials as honest and high-minded as the 
Judges, and to make the offering or receiving of bribes a highly 
penal offence. Men will risk disgrace, but penal servitude 
unflinchingly applied is a real deterrent. 


Dr. Mortimer Granville, in a letter to the Times, published 
on Tuesday, has once more started the controversy on alcohol. 
He has certainly the courage of his opinions, maintaining that 
the spread of teetotalism has done “incalculable harm to the 
average human organism.” There is less stamina in the 
Englishman now than there was forty years ago, and less 
power of resisting disease. Teetotalism is, therefore, “a weak 
and mischievous craze.” That is plain speaking; but is it not 
also extravagant speaking? It is quite certain that not only 
the conquering work of the world, but the work of improving 
morals, has been done by the drinking races—the Arab being 
the only imperfect exception—and certain also that two of the 
hard-drinking peoples, the Scotch and the Swedes, are among 
the happiest. It is not, however, proved that those races 
would not have done their work without alcohol, though 
it is probable that they would have displayed less energy. 
As to the decrease of physical stamina, there is no evidence 
of its occurrence—though doubtless the whole tendency 
of modern science is to preserve the unfit—while as to 
mental stamina, all men over fifty notice the extraordi- 
nary decrease in senile imbecility. The real defence of 
alcohol against the one unanswerable charge, viz., the 
enormous expense it inflicts upon a nation, is that, taken 
in moderation, it is, like tea, a blameless addition to the 
happiness of mankind. Arabs and Hindoos are resigned, not 
happy. 

The “Irish Landlord” who recently promised us a second 
letter on the concession of Local Self-government to Ireland, 
sent his letter, under a mistaken impression, to the Scotsman. 
Its substance is, that there should be simplicity in the local 
administration of Ireland, and that the County Council should 
absorb all the powers now possessed by the different local 
bodies, the rates in all cases falling upon the occupiers first. 
The landlords, it must be remembered, are now only rent- 
chargers. The ratepayers would then be spending their own 
money, and the Councils would be steadily guided and con- 
trolled by the Local Government Board, as the Grand Juries 
arenow. These latter bodies are only independent in regard to 
assessments for malicious injury, and the “Irish Landlord ” is 
convinced that this power may safely be committed to the 
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Councils. That seems to us very doubtful. We are willing 
to yield to the experienced, but we should have thought that 
the war of classes which rages so fiercely in Ireland would be 
fought out round this question of compensations, the Red 
party desiring, if possible, to grant nothing. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been the first to break the 
silence of the Recess. He spoke in Wiltshire on Wednesday, 
and took for his main topic the condition of the agricultural 
voters. He accused the Radicals of representing their con- 
dition in the blackest colours, whereas it was better than 
that of the peasantry in any country in Europe. It was 
doubtful if they gained by going to the towns, for they lost 
their gardens, their cheap houses, and their friends under 
misfortune. The Radicals would promise them all manner of 
things through the action of District Councils, but all the 
powers now sought had once belonged to the Vestries, and had 
gradually been taken away. Weare unable to believe much 
in Councils, or any other talking-shops, but Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach is 2 little too shrill. It is not true, as we have shown 
elsewhere, that 18s. in silver and perquisites is the same 
as 18s. in silver, and the fancy-picture of cottagers reduced 
to log-huts is absurd. The American farmers, who are in 
reality peasant freeholders with an average of fifty acres, all 
dwell in wooden houses, and find them very comfortable. Sir 
Michael, we do not doubt, wishes the lot of the villagers to be 
improved; but his speech will leave on their minds the im- 
pression that in his judgment it cannot be. That is what 
the villagers say, and therefore depart. 








The Times of Tuesday gives an account of the first colony 
founded in America by the trustees of the Hirsch fund. Itis 
situated in Cape May County, New Jersey, and therefore is not 
far distant from New York. The Colony is called ‘ Woodbine,’ 
and consists of 5,100 acres suitable for miscellaneous farming. 
Market-gardening will probably be the chief industry. “ It is 
also proposed to add canning, boot, glass, and clothing manu- 
facture. The clay in the soil is suitable for terra-cotta. The 
settlement includes 250 families, and no head of a family is 
eligible as a settler unless he has $2,000 in cash.” Each agri- 
culturist receives at cost-price a farm of fifteenacres. Houses 
of from four to six rooms are built for each family, and money 
will be advanced to them to work their farms. Roads are 
being rapidly pushed forward and wells sunk, and already one 
or two houses are occupied. The trustees are paying special 
attention to schooling, in order that the children may learn 
English as rapidly as possible. They find the Hebrew children 
exceedingly quick, and it is said that “ Eli Elkan, the fourteen- 
year-old son of a Rabbi who had been banished from Russia 
with his family, did not know a word of English when he left 
Russia, but within six weeks of his arrival here he wrote an 
excellent letter in English, describing the condition of the 
Jews in Moscow.” It will be very interesting to see whether 
the Jews remain on the land, or whether they obey the 
instinct of the race, and drift into what seems their natural 
place in society, that of connecting-links between buyer and 
seller. Hitherto, Jews, when left to themselves, have always 
become “ brokers.” 





The Report on the capital, traffic, working expenditure, and 
net profit of the Railway Companies of the United Kingdom 
during 1890, issued on Tuesday, contains some very curious 
items of information. The capital authorised to be raised by 
the Companies is over a thousand millions sterling, but that 
actually paid up only 8973 millions,—an increase of about 
169 millions during the past decade. The total traffic receipts 
during 1890 were 79 millions, as against 77 millions in 1889. 
The special feature of the above figures is the increase in the 
passenger traffic, which is at the rate of about 5 per cent., while 
that of the goods traffic is only about 2 per cent. This increase, if 
further examined, proves to be due to the third-class travellers, 
who now produce 62 per cent. of the total receipts. It is not, 
however, the result of any transfer of custom, for though at a 
lower rate, the numbers of the first-class and second-class 
passengers have increased. The actual number of passengers 
carried was about 817 millions; and of these, some 724 
millions travelled third-class, over 63 millions went second, 
and about 30 millions first. The net earnings of the Com- 
panies were 363 millions sterling, a decrease of £171,000 
since 1889. This makes the average dividend on capital paid 
up a little over 4 per cent..—not a very magnificent result, 








considering the risks, and the fact that new capital expenditure 
is constantly being required. The figures as to third-class 
travelling seem to show that the classes will gradually be 
abandoned, and that the train of the future will be all thirds, 
with a really luxurious saloon-carriage attached, where an 
arm-chair seat, leg-room, electric-light, and “ select company,” 
will be obtainable for an extra charge. There will be a con- 
ductor to the car, and seats will be booked in advance by 
people desirous so to do. 


The controversy about the “super-normal” powers which 
the theosophists attribute to their ‘“ Mahatmas,” which strikes 
us, we must confess, as waste of words, but which interests a 
strange variety of persons, is about to be brought to a prac- 
tical test. Mr. Stuart Cumberland, the thought-reader, has 
offered, if the theosophists can show him any phenomena which 
he cannot explain, to pay £1,000 to any charity selected. The 
challenge was at first declined; but it has now been taken up 
by Colonel Desmond, who avows his belief in the Mahatmas, 
and agrees, if the phenomena do not occur, to pay down an 
equal sum. We shall be curious to see the kind of test 
adopted. The one on which theosophists rely, the receipt of 
letters by unknown agency, proves nothing except that there 
are agencies capable of performing certain acts which are 
not yet comprehended. The best of all would be the appear- 
ance and disappearance of an “astral body” under circum- 
stances impossible to the material body; and the next best, 
the cure by other than usual means of a surgical injury. The 
cure of mere disease would be insufficient, as we none of us 
really know to what extent disease may be under the control 
of the sufferer’s will, when faith moves him to its efficient 
exertion. 


A remarkable injunction was granted on Wednesday 
by the Vacation Judge of the High Court, Mr. Justice 
Collins. It was sought by Messrs. Joseph Salmon and 
Son, and its object was “to restrain the defendants [Mr. 
Cater and others], their servants, agents, and others, from 
issuing or publishing a certain bill calling a public meeting.” 
The bill was issued by the Camden and Kentish Town 
Early-Closing Association. The parts objected to by the 
plaintiff were,—(1), That the bill stated that at the meeting 
a resolution would be passed regretting that the plaintiffs 
were about to discontinue the Thursday 5 o’clock closing until 
next spring; (2), calling upon people to support the Associa- 
tion by not dealing with people who did not close early. It 
is stated by the St. James’s Gazette that the plaintiff, a shop- 
keeper, joined the Early-Closing Association in his district, 
but afterwards determined to leave it, and that because of 
this action the other shopkeepers determined to organise a 
boycott of his shop. The Times’ report is very meagre, and 
we expect that the case was not argued at length, which is to be 
regretted, as it would be very interesting and useful to have 
it clearly determined how far the English Common Law goes in 
dealing with organised “exclusive dealing.” It is evident that 
any conspiracy to boycott and prevent custom is illegal; but 
what is the exact state of the law as regards organised expres- 
sions of opinion intended to overawe and intimidate? The line 
between tyranny and the expression of a wholesome public 
opinion, is one very difficult to draw in the abstract. 


The Times of Thursday gives a curious account of a 
wonderful hoard of Japanese relics dating from about the 
eighth century of our era, which was shown during last 
August to certain privileged visitors. They are preserved at 
Nara, a place which was at one time the capital of Japan. In 
749, the Emperor Shomu moved to Kioto, and the priests of 
the celebrated Temple at Nara were left in possession of a 
large number of articles in use in the palace by the Emperor 
and his predecessors. Thus the Temple became the depository 
of dresses, utensils, ornaments, and the like, belonging to the 
three Emperors and Empresses of the first half of the eighth 
century. Imagine what it would be to find, say in a hidden 
chamber at Glastonbury or Wedmore, a hoard containing the 
apparel and household vessels of Alfred or Egbert. We trust 
that the Japanese relics have been photographed, and will be 
reproduced in the illustrated papers. Does Japanese art, like 
Egyptian art, get less instead of more formal and archaic in 
appearance, the farther you go back ? 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 9°73 to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE NERVOUSNESS OF EUROPE. 


UROPE is growing nervous. The visit of the French 
fleet to Cronstadt has made even a deeper impres- 
sion than was intended, and the half-informed public sees 
in every new incident a forerunner of war, and greedily 
swallows every rumour which indicates the part that 
Great Britain, for the moment holder of the balance of 
power, will ultimately play. Nothing but nervousness will 
explain the eager attention paid to the recent incident in 
Constantinople, or the belief that the Sultan, whe is 
absolute master in his own house, changed all his Ministers 
because he wished to depart from his own scheme of foreign 
policy. The Czar is known to dread the responsibilities 
of war, his Foreign Minister and his Minister for Asia are 
both leaving St. Petersburg for long holidays, a famine 
of cruel severity is raging in thirteen provinces, it is 
only by severe exertions that supplies for the great 
army in Poland are got together at less than ruinous 
rates, and a loan of £20,000,000 is actually being 
floated in Paris,—and yet the Continental journals 
believe that Russia is taking this moment to tear up 
treaties, and so force on, if not war, a diplomatic contest 
of the kind from which war springs. Lord Salisbury, 
though a watchful and perhaps exacting representative of 
Great Britain, is one of the most cautious of Foreign 
Ministers, as witness his patient management of the 
aggravating quarrel raised by the Portuguese; and he has 
a peculiar horror of the expected war, which will, he 
foresees, modify the map of Europe, and perhaps involve 
all nations of the world. He is, moreover, perfectly in- 
capable of far outstripping English public opinion, which 
would wholly condemn a seizure of territory in time of peace, 
like that reported this week from Mitylene. All these 
facts are known, and yet the Continental publicists believed 
for twenty-four hours that the Mediterranean Squadron had 
violently seized Mitylene, had landed troops who were not 
on board, and had ‘surrounded ” the islet of Sigri with 
torpedoes to meet an attack which, if the occurrence had 
happened, must have been directed, not against the island, 
but the Fleet. This eagerness of credulity can only spring 
from latent apprehension. It is true that more than half the 
German and Austrian Press is in Jewish hands, and that 
all Jews, and especially the great financial magnates, in 
their just indignation at the Russian oppression of their 
people, are eager to “spoil,” if not prevent, the launching 
of the Russian loan; but still, there must be a widely 
diffused sense of alarm before such absurdities can be 
believed even for a few hours. That they were believed is 
evident from the fall on all Bourses, from the earlier 
articles in German, French, Italian, and Greek newspapers, 
and from the rush made upon all Foreign Offices in Europe 
to obtain confirmation or denial of the reports. This is not 
explicable in a time of such quietude by mere general 
credulity, and we are driven to believe that Continental 
politicians, even of the graver sort, do believe, in spite of 
the assurances of Emperors, and of most visible facts, that 
war is not only inevitable but intended, that it will begin 
in the East, and that Russia, which was, as she con- 
siders, cheated out of her price for her neutrality in 
1870, will this time see that the price for her alliance 
with France is secured to her, should the war be 
successful, in advance. That impression may be in- 
accurate—we believe is so, for we cannot imagine 
Russia, if intent on the great war, provoking Great 
Britain before it had been fought, and so indefinitely in- 
creasing the strength of the Triple Alliance—but it pre- 
vails, it is shared by an observer as experienced as M. de 
Blowitz, and it must be reckoned among the bad symptoms 
of the hour, and the causes which keep opinion on the Con- 
tinent in a condition of feverish unrest. The great cause, 
as we pointed out last week, is the new exhilaration of 
France; but there are subsidiary causes, and among them 
is a fresh perception of the Russian eagerness, if ever 
she gets a chance, to remove the restrictions, now fifty 
years old, for the first agreement was signed in 1841, 
which confine her Fleet, alone among the fleets of the 
world, to certain defined and, for her, most inconvenient 
waters. sae 
Let us suppose for one moment that the rumours had 
been true, as one day they will be, and that the 





Russian Fleet, by treaty with Turkey, were released from 
its restrictions, and let us see what the probable conduct 
of the Government of this country would be. It could 
scarcely be immediate war. There would be no technical 
ground for the declaration, for the assumption running 
through all the treaties is that the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles are Turkish waters, and that it shall be 
illegal for any man-of-war to pass through them without 
Turkish consent. If, however, Turkish consent is given, 
the treaties remain intact in letter, though not of course. 
in spirit; and the technical ground for war, which in the 
eyes of the British people would be most important, would be 
entirely wanting. A broader ground must be sought, and 
it could only be that, with Russia in the Mediterranean, 
the safety of the Mediterranean Powers would be menaced. 
Perhaps it would ; but how is that a reason for England 
relieving them of the burden of taking care of themselves ? 
France, Italy, and Austria, the chief Powers of the Medi- 
terranean, are as much guardians of the treaties as we are ;, 
and if they will not resist, why should England, unless 
her own interests require it? But dothey? It does not 
seem to us that Russia would hurt us much by coming 
within reach of our shells; and as for the special case 
which is pleaded, it rests on a very thin foundation. It is 
said that Russia and France, by secret agreement, might 
fill the Eastern Mediterranean with a great fleet, and make 
a sudden spring at England in Egypt. Well, that is 
certainly possible if the French peasantry want a great war 
with no provinces to recover at the end of it; but in that 
case, what stops the two Powers from making the secret 
agreement now? We have no security but our own strength, 
and the understanding with Turkey; and if Turkey is 
willing to abandon the understanding, as is assumed by 
the whole hypothesis, for all time, she could abandon it 
for the particular occasion. She would have every reason 
to do it, too, for the allied Powers would act against 
England in the name of the Sultan, whose rights, they 
would say, she was wrongfully refusing to restore. We 
are not defended in Egypt by the treaties closing the Sea 
of Marmora, but by our own strength, and by our power, 
if we are dishonoured or robbed, of entering into Leagues 
which, if we joined them, would, humanly speaking, be 
irresistible. The British Government, as we believe, would 
take a much more deliberate and sensible course. It would 
declare that while, according to the letter of the treaties, 
the Turks were within their right, the spirit of those treaties 
bound them to give equal privileges to all nations,—that is, 
to declare the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles open seas as 
much as the English Channel or the Sound. It would, 
therefore, demand of Turkey that all restrictions on navi- 
gation should be removed, and that the Black Sea should 
cease to be closed to all but herself and Russia. If that 
claim is rejected, there is matter for a conference of Europe, 
or for war; but it would be for the general interest that we 
should fight, not to keep Russia under special bonds wholly 
inconsistent with her maritime position, abandoned in every 
other quarter of the world, and needlessly humiliating to 
a Power which, when all is said, does not disturb the peace 
of the world more than France does. Let her get to the 
open water, with Turkish consent, if the treaties allow it, as 
they appear to us to do, and let us contend that if all 
waters are to be open the Black Sea must be open too. 


At all events, we do trust, and what is more, believe, 
that whatever policy the country may adopt in unknown 
contingencies, it will be a large policy, and not a policy of 
“strokes.” There is no need to act at a moment’s notice. 
England is not going to be extinguished or much hurt by 
any coup de main whatever, and whenever she is required 
to gather up her gigantic strength for resistance, it is 
essential that her people, in whom that strength resides, 
should know her object, and be as united as modern circum- 
stances will allow in the effort to secure it. We can keep our 
interests in the East safe, if need arise, without dramatic 
little coups which secure nothing not already secured 
while the Fleet is strong; and we do not believe that any 
such coups will be thought of or attempted. The Continent 
is very anxious on our behalf just now, and keeps on 
telling us in a dozen ways that we are being threatened. 
That anxiety is doubtless dictated purely by good-nature ; 
but all Englishmen have been schoolboys, and remember 
quite well the feelings with which Tom, Dick, and Harry 
urged on John to fight. They were not absolutely influenced, 
“a less solely influenced, by eager anxiety for John’s 

onour. 
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OUR SILENT RULERS. 


{OMPARATIVELY little notice has been accorded to 
C the retirement of Mr. Alexander Redgrave,C.B. The 
public has learnt that one Chief Inspector of Factories has 
resigned, and another has been appointed, but beyond this 
no distinct impression has been received. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, the event is of no small importance. By Mr. 
Redgrave’s retirement from active work, the country loses 
a prominent member of a band of men who, in no merely 
nominal sense, govern the country. Mr. Redgrave was 
one of our silent rulers,—one of the men in whose hands 
the real work of governing is reposed. There is a story 
that the great Turgot, while Chief Minister, was asked 
who were the real rulers of France. He replied by leading 
his questioner to a back room in a public office, and 
showing him a committee of commonplace-looking middle- 
aged gentlemen gathered round a table, “ Those,” he said, 
“are the men who really govern France; and if I told 
you their names, you would probably not recognise 
one of them.” Turgot had exhibited a meeting of the 
Intendants of the Provinces, the men in whose hands was 
lodged the power nominally possessed by the King. If 
the permanent heads of the English Departments were for 
any reason to be collected in one room, it would be equally 
fair to point them out as the real though silent rulers of 
England. Power in England nominally belongs to the 
Cabinet appointed by the House of Commous, but in 
truth it is exercised by the great permanent officials. It 
has been shown again and again that if a change of policy is 
to be carried out, and if it isa change which the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the Department concerned is strongly 
opposed to, there is only one way out of the difficulty,— 
namely, to get rid of the silent ruler. Mr. Balfour could not 
possibly have carried out his Irish policy if Sir William 
Hamilton, a convinced Home-ruler, had remained at the 
Castle. Asa rule, no doubt, the great permanent officials 
do not take sides, and as far as possible train themselves 
to carry out any orders that may be given to them. In 
spite, however, of the most sincere attempts to efface 
themselves, they must and do retain a chief voice in the 
management of the affairs of the country. The maxim 
that knowledge is power is nowhere truer than in the work 
of administration. But it is the permanent officials who 
have all the knowledge in administrative matters. The more 
experienced the statesman, the more eager and anxious he 
is to get the Chief of the Department on his side, and to 
work heartily with him. If the whole truth were told, we 
should find that many of our politicians have made more 
strenuous efforts to persuade and influence their so-called 
subordinates than even to get hold of the House of Com- 
mons or a popular constituency. A Minister has a scheme 
of reform to which he is pledged, and to which he 
knows the country is looking forward. Unless, how- 
ever, he can get it heartily carried out in his De- 
partment, nothing but failure and disappointment await 
him. The House of Commons and the Cabinet are power- 
less before a scheme which will not work, and ultimately 
it depends upon the men we Have called our “ silent rulers ” 
to say whether a scheme shall or shall not belong to that 
category. Their approval and sympathy will be enough 
to oil the wheels and get rid of all friction. If, however, 
they are cold and neutral, and only do what justice and duty 
demand, the scheme will very likely collapse altogether. Nor 
is the power of the great officials confined to administra- 
tive detail. They profoundly affect the legislative product. 
Bills ave passed in Parliament, but they are prepared in 
the public offices, and hence the permanent heads have a 
great deal to say to the proposals which they contain. 
One has only to imagine the situation created when a 
Cabinet Minister sends for the Permanent Under-Secretary 
to discuss a new Bill for reforming,—say, the prison system 
of the United Kingdom. The Cabinet Minister is a youngish 
man. He is keen, too, and has only just come into office. 
He has read and thought a good deal on the subject, and 
has contrived to produce what he considers some very wise 
and ingenious proposals. No sooner, however, does he 
begin to discuss the subject, than he finds that the Under- 
Secretary is conveying to him with perfect politeness that 
thirty years ago the same ground was gone over by Lord 
Palmerston or Lord John Russell, and that it turned out, 
on a closer survey, that very little could be done. The 
Under-Secretary is able to point out that many of the 
Cabinet Ministers’ most noteworthy proposals have already 





been actually tried and found wanting. Scheme after: 
scheme, and memorandum upon memorandum, are pro- 
duced from handy pigeon-holes, till at last it is quite clear 
even to the Cabinet Minister that as far as the subject of his- 
Bill is concerned, he is a child in the hands of the per-- 
manent head of the Department. The latter’s information is 
fundamental; his own, superficial. The official has been 
over the same ground twenty times before, knows all the 
difficulties, and has helped a succession of Ministers 
out of blunders into which they had got themselves by their 
ignorance. The usual result of such discussions—indeed, 
we might almost say, the only one—is that the Cabinet 
Minister suggests the general direction in which he wants. 
his Bill drawn, and the permanent head of the Department 
undertakes to see how far it is possible to carry out his chief’s: 
suggestions. As was once said by a great official, he does 
his best to translate crude nonsense into sense. But, as may 
be imagined, this process puts an enormous amount of. 
power into the hands of the Under-Secretary and the- 
Parliamentary draftsmen. Between them they make the- 
Bill. A wise Minister, as a rule, accepts this process as - 
inevitable, convinced that the permanent officials will’ 
loyally do their best not to put in their own ideas, but to - 
make his scheme workable. Occasionally, no doubt, a 
Minister rebels, and insists upon his own words and his own 
ideas; but in nine cases out of ten the officials have the satis--. 
faction of seeing the particular proviso come to grief, either 
in the House of Commons, in,the Law Courts, or in the ad- 
ministrative working of the measure. We expect that very 
often a so-called change of Ministerial policy, or an un-. 
accountable volteface in Parliament, is due to nothing but 
departmental opposition. The Ministry feel as many a 
housekeeper has felt, that they dare not face the silent 
resistance of their own servants. 

It may be asked, perhaps, how it is that our silent 
rulers have been allowed to attain their present position 
without protest, and why strong Ministers have not put an 
end to the tyranny. We believe that the answer is to be 
found in the fact that Ministers are forced to recognise that 
the permanent Heads never fight for their own hands, 
and do not try to impose a particular policy. They 
are, as they profess, willing to obey orders, but they hold 
it their duty to point out clearly what will be the results 
of particular orders. They are like the architect, in fact, 
who declared that he made it a rule to put the chimneys at 
the bottom of the house if his clients wished, but who at 
the same time always considered it his duty to poimt out 
that chimneys wrongly placed would smoke. In a word, the - 
power of our silent rulers is accepted and allowed because- 
it is felt that it is based upon common sense, and not upoxr 
caprice, or even individual opinion. The Under-Secretaries: 
supply a cold douche of reason, which may often be too 
potent to be quite pleasant; but in spite of that, it is: 
recognised that their influence is not only wholesome but 
necessary. Where the permanent, highly paid, and» 
much-respected great official does not exist, there is 
sure to be bad government. Half the ills and incon- 
veniences of American and Colonial administration would 
be remedied by allowing more power and influence to a 
capable Civil Service. 





COUNTY CONSTITUENTS. 


HE “country gentleman,” as represented by some of 
his order in a recent correspondence in the Times, is- 
disgusted with politics. Modern legislation has made life- 
—his life, that is—hardly worth living. “ Politics” have 
done it, and he will have no more part inthem. It was 
not enough that he paid 9d. in the pound income-tax 
for property bringing in no more than that for which his 
neighbour the stock-holder pays a paltry 6d. The 
grievances of the Ground-Game Act had not been for- 
gotten before he was called upon to pay tithe instead of 
his tenant; and now he lumps together tax, tithe, and 
rabbits, and, weighing them in one hand and “ politics ” 
in the other, he has decided to efface himself in the- 
political struggle, and writes to the Times to say so. Mr. 
Snodgrass, on a memorable occasion, announced before 
taking off his coat that he was going to begin. The 
“country gentleman” has, with equal consideration, giver 
warning to the county that he is going to leave off. 
“ Armiger Salopiensis”’ and others of his class have said 
“ good-bye for ever” to county elections, and have recorded 
in print that their resolution is final, that it is “for ever,” 
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and that county candidates must look for no help from 
them in the hard times to come. 

There are many good reasons for thinking that this is a 
mere passing phase of feeling, and that the “‘ winter of 
their discontent” will not endure. It is, of course, open 
to the country gentlemen to sulk in their tents, and to 
declare that they will not play any longer when they do 
not win all the points in the game. But there are many 
plain reasons for thinking that they cannot afford to do 
anything of the kind. These are not the times when any 
class can safely withdraw into a back-water and watch the 
fiood roll by. Wiser counsels will no doubt prevail, even 
if the correspondents of the Times represent a majority, 
which is unlikely, or even a considerable minority, of 
their class. A far more important consideration in the 
coming county elections is the marked reluctance of candi- 
dates of standing and position to face the strain and worry 
of county elections under the new conditions caused by 
the extension of the franchise. It is said that at least a 
hundred Members of the present Parliament do not intend 
again to seek election, and that in the majority of cases 
the reason is to be sought, not in any decline of prestige 
in the social position of Members of the Lower House, 
or in the duties of the House itself, though these have 
yearly increased in severity and number, but in the 
physical and mental wear-and-tear which a contested elec- 
tion in a county district now entails. In the old days, a 
county election was a costly but not a dangerous excite- 
ment. If the candidate was moderately popular, a careful 
canvasser, and not averse to spending money, he could, 
with the support of the landed interest, hope to win his 
seat with no undue expenditure of time or brains. 
Once established, he need concern himself little with his 
constituency until the next dissolution condemned him 
anew to a few weeks’ further excitement, the hustings, and 
a flying round of personal visits to friends and supporters. 
But now the times are altered. Before the elections and 
after, the County Member has to work harder than a 
bagman, almost as hard as a Bishop. ‘“ Yeoman and 
Squire and Knight of the Shire” would never be classed 
together now in the category of rural happiness. Wooing 
or won, the county constituencies are ever exacting and 
importunate. The “domestic” duties of the happy Mem- 
ber grow yearly more irksome as the pressure of real 
Parliamentary business increases. As the social prestige 
of mere birth in the new democracy grows less, so the 
prestige of Parliamentary and political position grows 
greater in the eyes of rural society. No church or chapel 
bazaar, or friendly society’s anniversary dinner, or com- 
mercial travellers’ club, or cricket dinner, not to mention 
more aristocratic social events, is complete unless the 
“‘Member” attends and delivers a speech. The presence 
of the Member’s wife is often desired not less urgently ; 
and these invitations soon take the form of requests, not 
to comply with which is matter for resentment and requital. 
It is weary work at any time, and as country life is far 
more organised in all social matters than it was, these 
calls do not tend to diminish in number, and consti- 
tute a pretty drain on the energies of the representa- 
tive, which cannot fail to tell when summed up with 
the crowning demands of the contested election. The 
reports of the work done in recent contests only give a 
faint indication of the strain and stress caused by a modern 
county contest. We read of rival bands of Members 
of Parliament posting down to support candidates, of 
meetings by the hundred, and votes of confidence or the 
reverse. But the pettiness and meagreness of the audiences 
to whom all this fervent rhetoric is addressed is naturally 
not prominent in the accounts of their outpourings. 
Nearly every village now expects to be addressed by the 
candidate personally. If not, it is always open to the 
other side to suggest that that particular community has 
been slighted and forgotten ; and there are plenty of fussy 
busybodies, small local solicitors or shopkeepers, ready to 
keep the candidate up to the mark if he shows any dis- 
position to overlook the particular village in which they 
are of local consequence. The result is, that rural 
audiences have become very nice in their criticism of 
political oratory. The taste, no less than the con- 
venience of the audiences, must be consulted. Not 
only must Short Muggleton have its separate meeting as 
well as Long Muggleton, but the subject-matter of 
the speeches delivered at each must be different. Stock 
speeches will not be listened to. They have “read it 





all before in the paper.” “Impromptu” speeches, unless 
carefully prepared, are not acceptable either, and suggest 
unfavourable comparisons with the oratory of the loca] 
preacher. Only jokes are allowed to be repeated. “ Give 
us some of your jokes now,” was the demand of a West. 
Country audience which had listened without much im. 
patience to a careful analysis of Mr. Balfour’s Land Bill, 
“ Which jokes?” inquired the weary candidate. “Some 
of your regular jokes,” was the reply ; “some of them you 
made at .” Like a wise candidate, he accepted ‘the 
invitation and reproduced them. But, as a rule, each 
village resents the notion of listening to what was con- 
sidered good enough for the next parish, and the “ growing 
interest in politics” of the rural voters could hardly be 
satisfied by the resources of a Gladstone in rhetoric, or a 
Macaulay with the pen. In by-elections, Members of 
Parliament who have personal knowledge of the physical 
and mental strain involved in a county contest, show 
most praiseworthy zeal in coming down to aid b 
personal effort and exertions. But in a General Election 
these gentlemen are necessarily engaged in looking after 
their own seats. In this connection it may be noticed 
that the “country gentlemen” some of whom have now 
announced their intention of cold-shouldering “ politics” 
altogether, have been, as a rule, very far from taking that 
active and personal share in the labours of preparation 
and combat which the ceaseless demands made upon the 
solitary candidate make so necessary. If hospitality in 
profusion, with plenty of gold and silver plate, and a com- 
mand of carriages and quarters when travelling, were the 
only form of assistance needed to sustain the strength of 
a county candidate, there would be little to complain of. 
But it is said that actual attendance at political meetings, 
and the social functions before enumerated as falling to 
the candidate’s lot, are considered by their influential sup- 
porters to be of subordinate importance, and are, as a rule, 
more or less neglected. If this be the case, the abstention 
of the “country gentleman” from “ politics” will be less 
felt than might be supposed. These difficulties, augmented 
by distance and want of communication over large and 
scattered districts, are not lightened by the stimulus found 
by borough candidates for large, well-organised constitu- 
encies, in addressing numerous and enthusiastic audiences. 
As a rule, the county candidate has nothing to evoke the 
magnetic sympathy engendered between speaker and 
hearers in the thronged and ardent meetings of great 
towns. Too often the candidate drives some dozen or 
fifteen miles, and arrives, cramped, fagged, and weary, 
to address a coldly critical audience of perhaps twice 
that number of labourers and a few farmers in a 
barn, who look upon him and his remarks as matter 
calculated to while away time which might, after all, 
have been spent more agreeably in the village inn or 
at market. 

No doubt the present temper of rural constituencies is 
in a period of transition. In time they will learn, as the 
Irish peasants, with their quick instinct for modern 
political warfare, learnt long ago, that political meetings 
gain in effect largely in proportion to their size, and may 
organise those “magnificent demonstrations ” which are 
the joy of American caucuses and Home-rule organisers, 
and last, but not least, of weary and worn-out candidates, 
who can say with effect, and once for all, what otherwise 
has to be dribbled out to a hundred petty audiences. 
But the time for this has not yet come. Nor is it likely 
that a “Truce of God” will be proclaimed by which, in 
the Middle Ages, warring factions bound themselves to 
abstain from warfare for certain days. But one practical 
conclusion cannot be avoided in reference to the coming 
General Election. As things are what they are, and the 
county electors will have their way, suitable candidates 
must be found who can do what they want. It is clear 
that the strain is one which demands not only mental but 
physical qualifications of a high order. Neither the men 
who have “ nursed” constituencies hitherto with care and 
consideration, nor young men who possess the necessary 
qualifications of “ go” and endurance, must be discouraged. 
The battle this time is to the “strong,” in the literal 
sense of the word ; and when men of the physique and 
vigour of Sir Richard Temple are said to declare 
the effort too great to be repeated, the scruples and 
cavillings of local election agents in favour of vested 
interests and prescriptive rights will hardly bear con- 
sideration. 
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THE IDEAS OF THE FRENCH MONARCHISTS. 
ARTIES die hard, and the French Royalists, though 
to outside view they seem mortally wounded, have 
not yet given up the ghost. The other day a correspon- 
dent of the Figaro was at the pains to interview a very 
distinguished Monarchist, whom he does not name, in 
order to get from him his opinion on the recent drift of 
Conservatives to the Republic. The questions he put to 
him were sufficiently searching, and the answers have, at 
all events, a great air of truth. If they are not what a 
Royalist leader actually said, they are what a Royalist 
leader determined not to despair prematurely might 
very well have said. The immediate occasion of the 
interview was the appearance of certain articles in the 
Soleil, a paper which has long been regarded as the 
ablest and most influential of the Royalist organs. The 
Soleil has been driven to lay down its arms by the foreign 
successes of the Republic. What is the use, it asks, of 
fighting against a Government which has virtually nego- 
tiated a Russian alliance, and restored France to her place 
among the Great Powers? These are the very things 
which the Royalists have always insisted that the Republic 
would be unable to do, and lo! the Republic has done 
them. The Royalists chose their own test, and the 
Republic has stood that test successfully. They pointed 
to weakness abroad as the inevitable and inseparable 
consequence of degradation at home, and now the weak- 
ness abroad has disappeared. The Distinguished Person 
wisely makes no reference to the Soleil’s- reasoning ; 
he contents himself with denying the representative 
character of the paper. M. Edouard Hervé, he says, is 
too independent and too important to accept direction from 
any one, even from the Comte de Paris himself; and it 
does not seem to strike him that the quasi-conversion of 
this independent and important journalist has any special 
significance. ‘Does it not at least show,’ asks his in- 
terviewer, ‘that there is great discouragement in the 
Monarchical camp, and many defections from the Monarchi- 
cal ranks?’ ‘Not at all,’ is the reply. ‘The defections 
have made much noise, but they are few in number, and 
they have made a far greater impression on people living 
in Paris than on people living in the provinces. The latter 
have simply been irritated by them, and when the elections 
come, they will make those who have left them feel the 
error of their calculations.’ The interviewer then turned 
to the recent change of attitude on the part of Catholics. 
‘Has not that,’ he said, ‘drawn away a great number of 
Royalists?’ ‘Much less than is thought,’ was the answer. 
‘We are grieved, of course, at the professions of faith in 
the Republic put out by the Archbishop of Algiers and 
the Bishop of Grenoble. But the clergy have not made 
these professions their own. On the contrary, they 
have maintained a strict neutrality. The organisation 
they favour and recommend to their flocks is the Christian 
Union founded by the Archbishop of Paris, which takes 
no side in politics, and only demands justice and freedom 
at the hands of the State.’ The next point raised was the 
new friendship with Russia. ‘No doubt,’ said the Dis- 
tinguished Person, ‘this is a benefit to the Republic, but it 
is not really new. It wasa feature of Marshal MacMahon’s 
policy just as much as of M. Carnot’s. In fact, it reflects 
honour, not on this or that Government, but on France 
generally. It is the reward of the sacrifices to which she 
has submitted in order to create a new Army.’ 

Up to this point it will be seen that the Royalist reply 
has been purely evasive. It isa series of acts of thank- 
fulness ‘for the smallest possible mercies. ‘Our ablest 
organ in the Press has thrown us over, but it has done so 
without our consent, and because our chance seems to it 
at an end. We have sustained conspicuous losses, but 
they have been in Paris, and among politicians, not in the 
country, where people do not care about politics. The 
clergy, who used to support us, now stand aside; but this 
is a change we welcome. ‘The Republic has made a 
friend of Russia, but we should have done the same 
if we had been in power. Indeed, we did it when 
Wwe were in power, only nobody noticed it, and so we 
gained no advantage from it.’ We do not wonder that 
the reporter of this conversation kept strictly to the 
character he had assumed of a simple asker of questions. 
The answers were not of a kind to encourage controversy. 
There is no arguing with the inveterate optimism which 
1s undisturbed alike by M. Hervé’s despondency, by the 
secession of politically minded Royalists, by the conversion 





of the clergy from belligerents into neutrals, and by the 
fact that the harvest of the friendship with Russia 
has been reaped by the Republic instead of by the 
Royalists. On these principles a party can never be 
defeated, a cause can never die. Misfortunes are bless- 
ings in disguise, and the best thing that can befall 4 man 
is to have all his schemes come to nothing. It is an 
admirable frame of mind to be in from the point of view 
of moral training, and if the Distinguished Person speaking- 
for his party had simply said with the Psalmist, “It is. 
good for me that I have been afflicted,” we should have- 
admired his fortitude. But to say that these things are 
not afflictions, that they in no way affect the prospects or 
detract from the prosperity of the party, is a sign, not of 
fortitude, but of blindness. 


He was on firmer ground when he came to criticise the 
Republic. ‘In the provinces,’ he said, ‘it has never been 
more intolerant and more persecuting. On the first of next 
month, the last Congregationist schools will be closed, 
and the work of laicisation completed. What have the 
Republican professions of certain Catholics done to stop 
this ? Religious orders are still compelled to pay a ruinous 
and unjust succession-duty. Have M. Rouvier’s promises 
prevented this? Granted that the Ministers preach peace, 
have they the courage to practise it? They may wish to 
be just and to treat all Frenchmen equally, but will the 
Radicals allow them to do it?’ ‘The Distinguished 
Person is evidently better’ at asking questions than at 
answering them. He has put his finger on the weak 
spot in the recent change in the distribution of parties 
in France. The Conservatives have gone a long way 
towards the Republic; and all that is wanted to 
make the union lasting is that the Republic should 
go a little way to meet them. In appearance this is 
the simplest thing in the world. It exacts from the 
Republic no abandonment of principle; it only asks it to 
do by others as it would wish others to do by it. But in 
fact it is one of the most difficult, because it requires 
from Ministers an amount of minute control over subor- 
dinates which it is very hard for a Minister to exercise. 
The Radicals are in possession, not of the Government, but 
of the permanent staff; and every order a Minister gives 
has to filter through a medium which is bound to disregard 
that order as far as it safely can. And it can goa long 
way in disregarding, without running any considerable 
risk. Ministers have their majority to think of, and though 
the Conservatives have come over to the Republic in large 
numbers, they have as yet sent very few representatives to 
the Chamber. Still, the really important consideration is, 
that so many Conservatives should have come over without 
waiting for the Republic to mend its manners. A way has 
thus been found out of the deadlock which once existed. 
For a long time neither side was willing to make the first 
move. The Conservatives waited for the Republic to show 
itself conciliatory. The Republicans waited for the Conserva- 
tives to abandon all thought of a restoration. Now that first 
step has been taken, and taken by the Conservatives. They 
have declared themselves Republicans in the hope of 
eventually proving strong enough, in concert with the 
Moderates, whom they have hitherto refused to work with, 
to shape the Republican policy afresh. Ministers see this 
change clearly enough. It has already influenced their 
speeches ; it will in the end influence their acts. But for the 
present, there is still need for forbearance on the part of the 
Conservatives, and for boldness on the part of the Govern- 
ment; and so longas this need continues, the Royalists may 
be expected to go on hoping against hope. 





THE NEW EXODUS. 


ARON HIRSCH, it has at last become certain, is to 

be the Moses of the new Jewish Exodus, and a very 
modern Moses it is that Providence has chosen. He is 
described to us as a typical German Jew, with capital and 
energy, who knew how to obtain great contracts in Eastern 
Europe at high prices, but who has always done the work 
he had contracted to do; and who accumulated out of vast 
transactions a fortune on the American scale. No charge 
has ever been advanced against him, except the old one 
of being too successful; but he is not loved in Eastern 
Europe, and in Germany the prejudice is so strong that 
Princes are condemned for the court which they never- 
theless continue to pay to the successful seeker for millions. 
Baron Hirsch is said to value this court, to be eager 
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for social, and even titular distinction; and as that is 
the foible of every Hebrew outside the class which cares 
only for philosophy or religious thought, the charge 
is not in itself improbable. To gain the front, however, 
‘by great acts of philanthropy is not altogether an ignoble 
ambition. It is now clear that some rumours as to his 
intentions are true, and that Baron Hirsch really means to 
play the part of a second Moses, and lead his country- 
amen out of a captivity as cruel as that of Egypt, into 
many new Iands of Promise. We heartily hope that 
vhe may succeed, and that we may have to describe him 
ten years hence as a benefactor to the human race, and are 
inclined to believe that he may succeed better than a more 
ideal leader for a flying people. In the first place, whether 
he is a man of innate benevolence or not, he has a feeling 
for his people which is at once deep and genuine; he 
is capable of giving on the grandest scale—a most 
ainusual peculiarity with the new billionaires, even the 
Duke de Galliera making his marvellous benefactions 
chiefly after death—he is accustomed to vast under- 
takings; and he has the solid sense which, in our 
experience, the majority even of the successful philan- 
thropists—such, for instance, as the Abolitionists and the 
reformers of factory labour—have been apt to lack. His 
address to his suffering countrymen in Russia, published on 
Wednesday, is full of it, and full, too, of a certain dignity 


- of pathos, shown in that appeal to their historic patience, 
- which we should have hardly expected to find. His plan, 
- moreover, as sketched out in that address, and in the articles 


of the Association which he has formed in order to admit 
the leading Hebrews of the world as partners in his task, 
though not in his expenditure, is plainly the only one con- 


- sistent at once with his purpose and with the subborn 


facts which impede its realisation. He cannot resist the 
Russian Government, nor can his people, and he there- 


. fore accepts its policy, which might drive any Jew frantic 


with rage, as the cardinal fact of the situation, and asks 
to be allowed to aid in carrying it out so as to diminish as far 
as possible the vast sum of human misery which it must 
involve. The request, it seems clear, has been granted, 
though not to the full, the Russian authorities still dis- 


, playing a savage callousness and spite; but the effort to 


regulate the Exodus, to reduce it within grooves, and to 
spread it over a generation, has been sanctioned, and 
will be protected. The huddled rush of a tortured people 
will by-and-by be reduced to a steady flow of emigrants, 
like that which has partially depopulated Ireland, which 
must be of great proportions, but which need not involve 
the deaths and sufferings and degradations of a mad 


' stampede. Those Jews who require aid—that is, in practice, 


those in most pressing danger—will receive it from local 
committees acting under Baron Hirsch, and will be 
forwarded gradually to the colonies he is forming, not 
at one point but at many, beyond sea. The flying nation 
is not to be forced on one unwilling country, but to 
stream out gradually to many, each colony, as it forms 
itself and acquires means of living, becoming a re- 
servoir in which larger and larger masses may be 


. collected, thence to be distributed into the regular 


industries through every open channel. The emigrants, 


-wherever they are located, will be expected to labour, 


and as the only field of labour always ready is un- 


-cultivated soil, the majority of them will at first become 


.cultivators. Baron Hirsch has faced that problem boldly ; 
he evidently believes that Jews, like other people, will dig 
rather than starve, though they are much too intelligent to 


— 


| think digging the best occupation; and his first colony, in 


New Jersey, is just what an English colony of the kind 
would be. The colonists fell and build, plough and sow, 
as they once must have done in Judea. City colonies also 
are contemplated by the Association, and, in fact, Russian 
Jews will be sent anywhere where there is a possibility of 


. an opening for industrious persons who will do any work 


which the prejudices of previous occupiers will permit 


_them to attempt. The Baron and his friends think, like 


all other men concerned in emigration, first of the 


._ Americas; but they would, we believe, try any accessible 
.land in Asia—they have taken power to do so in their 


.deed—and they are unaffected by one difficulty which 
hampers the emigration of Anglo-Saxons. Jews are 
exempt from the English dread of unfavourable climates. 
Whether they are protected, as they would say, by their 
rigid puritanism about diet, or, as we should rather 





hundred years all the families liable to be poisoned by 
miasma, it is certain that Jews can flourish anywhere— 
there are families in Bengal which have not quitted that 
superheated steam-bath for two hundred years, and are 
ruddier now than most German Jews,—that, in fact, the 

surpass even Negroes in their indifference to climate, for 
Negroes would die in Russia as they die in Maine, of forms 
of lung-disease. The whole world 1s open to them, if only 
it offers food. 

Can the scheme succeed? We do not quite see why 
not. Baron Hirsch cannot, of course, whatever his wealth 
may be, move five millions of people from continent 
to continent; nor could even his fellow-shareholders if they 
devoted their whole property to the task ; but the burden of 
transporting and settling a nation, if the Russian Govern. 
ment does not relent, will not fall exclusively on them. Thou. 

i, tens of thousands, of Russian Jews need nothing 
but guidance and shelter till they have learned a lan. 
guage; and tens of thousands more need nothing but free 
passes, which cost, when you are dealing with weekly ship. 
loads, exceedingly small sums. Thousands will be helped 
just for the journey by other Jews; the numbers and the 
cost will be greatly reduced by the deaths of children; 
and within five years a new force will come into 
operation of which we in England can well estimate 
the extent. The colonists will summon other colonists, 
as the Irish summon Irishmen, and a numerous though 
scattered people, probably prosperous, certainly saving, 
will be assisting Baron Hirsch. The drain on the 
Jewish population of Russia will increase in magnitude as 
the years pass on, until at last it will reach a volume which 
will not only absorb the natural increase, but perceptibly 
diminish the number even of a nation. Of course, if the 
Russian Government alters its policy, as all humane 
men hope, and a great many believe it will, the emigra- 
tion will decline; but the chances are not in favour 
of that solution. Wherever the prejudice against Jews 
fhas taken firm hold, it has lasted centuries 3 and it 
has taken firm hold in Russia. Let it once be seen 
that they can be made to go, and they will be made to go 
continuously, and without pity or fear. Neither of those 
passions stopped persecution in the Middle Ages, and on 
such subjects the world only advances, when it advances 
at all,in patches. The English and the French have no 
prejudice against Jews, but Germany, after a century of 
experience, remains as prejudiced as ever. It is quite 
possible, probable even, that Russia for fifty years will be 
no safe habitation for Jews; and if it is so, Baron Hirsch’s 
plan will succeed, and the ancient race, hived for so many 
centuries in Eastern Europe, will have passed through 
another, and let us hope a final, Dispersion. 


The new Exodus thus commenced, and going on, the 
German newspapers say, on one railway alone at the rate 
of six hundred a day, is, to our thinking, one of the most in- 
structive events of modern history. It shows that the day 
of vast calamities produced solely by the action of man is 
not entirely over, that national hatred has lost none 
of its intensity, that prejudice can still conceal from 
men that they are committing colossal crimes. The Rus- 
sians are white men, believe very strongly in Christianity, 
and are, in most of the relations of life, rather more 
sympathetic than most of the peasantry of Europe. 
Yet they are behaving like the Spaniards of the fifteenth 
‘century, no worse, but also no better. We all believe that 
‘religious liberty is becoming a dogma of mankind ; yet a 
civilised country casts out the professors of an ancient 
and non-proselytising creed to die by the wayside without 
a thought of repentance. We all assert that the “law 
of love” is overcoming all other laws, those of justice 
more especially included; but what is the law of love 
doing for the Russian Jews ? They are sentenced, effectually 
sentenced, to transportation by popular hate alone. And the 
event may teach us, too, that in spite of the general clamour, 
one man is not like another. It is perfectly possible that 
the leadership of Baron Hirsch may save his nation ; that 
the sense and liberality of one man may do for five millions 
what no crowd of them could possibly have done for them- 
selves. That we are all equal, is the creed of the hour; 
but at how many men, when they crossed the Red Sea, did 
the Jews reckon Moses? And how many men will Baron 
Hirsch be worth to his nation if it escapes in safety from 
oo pene passed on it by the Russian people and their 
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say, by having shed in their long pilgrimage of seventeen 
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HARVEST RESULTS. 


{INCE our article on harvest prospects appeared on 
July 25th, a great deal has happened. Then there 
was reason to hope for excellent crops of wheat, barley, 
peas, potatoes, and hops, and passable returns of other 
varieties of farm-produce ; but there had been quite enough 
of cool and rainy weather, and sunshine and heat were 
essential to the perfect development of all kinds of vege- 
tation. Unfortunately, one of the wettest Augusts on 
record followed, while the temperature was even lower 
than it had been in July. Crops were beaten down and 
rained upon day after day, and harvest-work, which began 
in the second week of the month, was much interrupted. 
Strong gales of wind rattled the grain out of over-ripe 
crops that had not been cut; while the sheaves of reaped 
wheat and oats, and the swaths of barley, were soaked 
through repeatedly. Very little stacking was attempted 
while this unseasonable weather lasted, and the crops that 
were secured were carted ina damp condition. Complaints 
of sprouting among the cut and uncut crops became 
common ; while mildew appeared among the wheat in some 
districts, disease among potatoes, and mould in the 
hop-plantations. Even the root-crops failed to mature 
properly, from the lack of heat and sunshine. But at the 
beginning of September, just as prospects were blackest, 
and farmers were almost in despair at the impending 
destruction of their crops, a beautiful change in the 
weather took place. From the 2nd till the 13th of the 
month the sun shone brightly every day throughout the 
greater part of the country, and the temperature was 
higher than it had been during any portion of the season. 
The cut crops were quickly dried and secured in excellent 
condition for stacking, while farmers in the late districts 
hastened to cut the corn which had been too long left 
standing or lying on the ground. By the end of the period 
referred to, harvest was finished on many farms in the 
Southern, Eastern, and Home Counties, and great progress 
had been made in all but the late hill-districts of the 
Kingdom. On Monday last, however, immediately after 
the hottest day of the whole season, rain fell in great 
quantity, with a sudden drop in the temperature, putting 
a stop for a time to the harvesting which had been going 
on so swimmingly. Work was resumed on Wednesday, 
but rain fell again on Thursday and Thursday night. Fully 
one-third of the corn is still in the fields, and in some 
districts quite one-half, so that a fortnight of dry weather 
is needed for the saving of the crops. There is much yet 
to be done by the hop-pickers, too, and they need fine 
weather for the successful completion of their work. 


There is a great deal of difference of opinion as to the 
amount of damage done by the wet August. We have no 
doubt that, while the crops were lying sodden in the fields, 
the natural disposition of farmers to “ pile up the agony ” 
found full vent in the lugubrious reports which appeared 
from all parts of the country. On the other hand, when 
the glorious sunshine dried the corn and allowed the work 
of cutting and carting to go merrily on, the spirits of the 
onlookers were elated, and the tendency was to make light 
of the damage. A calm examination of a mass of available 
though conflicting evidence, leads to the conclusion that 
much damage has been done to the wheat, barley, pea, and 
hop crops, and less to oats, beans, and potatoes. The 
wheat-crop is not nearly as good as it promised to be at 
the beginning of August, when the annual returns of the 
Agricultural Gazette represented it as a little over average. 
In the first place, the grain failed to plump out properly, 
owing to the coldness and wetness of the weather, and the 
lodging of a great deal of the corn before it was ripe; 
and secondly, it is reckoned that fully two bushels an 
acre were lost from the shedding of grain ; while the bloom 
was taken off a good deal of the wheat, and some samples 
contain sprouted kernels. Thus the crop has suffered 
deterioration in quantity and quality alike. Barley, which 
the returns mentioned above represented as the best corn- 
crop of the year, has been more or less stained, so that its 
value for malting purposes has been diminished ; and from 
Over-ripe crops the high winds blew off whole ears to a 
distressing extent in exposed situations, besides which 
there was much shedding when the corn was handled. 
Still, barley is reckoned to be well up to an average, the 
damage to quality being more serious than the loss of 
grain. The pea-crop suffered much loss from shelling out 
during the wet weather; while oats and beans were not 





badly injured. As to the potato-crop, which promised to 
be one of unusual abundance, we are glad to hear that the 
march of the dreaded disease, which began in August, was- 
checked by the dry weather which followed, and that, 
although it exists in most parts of the country, it is not’ 
very serious in Scotland, Ireland, or the greater part of 
England. There is time for the late portion of the crop 
to be badly affected, however, if wet weather should prevail. 
Hop-growers appear to regard the reduction of the yield 
of their special produce with complacency. They have 
quite an average crop, or about 8 cwt. per acre, for which 
they expect to get as much money, at less expense in 
picking and drying, as they would have received from a 
superabundant yield. Root-crops have improved lately, 
and farmers hope to have a fair bulk of succulent winter- 
food for their live-stock, to make up for a rather short 
crop of partly damaged hay. In the fruit districts, a great 
crop of plums is being gathered, and pears are abundant, 
while apples are fairly plentiful in some districts, and 
scarce in others. Great losses occurred, however, during 
the windy weather of last month. 

Threshing has not yet been sufficiently carried on to- 
allow of trustworthy estimates of the yield of corn being - 
made. The most commonly accepted prediction is for a 
crop of twenty-eight bushels of wheat per acre, which 
would give barely 85 million quarters as the produce of 
the United Kingdom, or about a million quarters less than- 
was produced last year on a larger acreage. As our con- 
sumption during twelve months, if we eat as much bread: 
and dispose of as much wheat for seed and other farm 
uses as we have got rid of in recent years, will be about 
285 million quarters, we shall need to import about 20 
million quarters, or nearly a million and a quarter more 
than we received from foreign sources during the cereal 
year 1890-91. It is possible, however, that our home 
crop may prove a little greater than is above antici-- 
pated, and that consumption may be economised owing 
to an advance in prices, so that we may be able to 
make shift with 19 million quarters of foreign and. 
Colonial wheat. It is certainly desirable to make spare,. 
as we may do if we have an abundant potato-crop. 
Moreover, there is no reason, if bread should become rather 
dear, why we should not follow the American example of 
preparing maize in numerous tasty ways. Several Euro- 
pean countries will compete sharply with us for the great 
wheat-surplus of America and Canada,—great absolutely, 
but relatively small considering the exceptional need of 
Europe. France is expected to require about 13 million. 
quarters, or more than double her last year’s imports; 
while Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia will 
also need twice as much as usual from foreign sources, 
partly because their wheat-crops are small, and partly 
because they have a much greater deficiency of rye- 
Austria-Hungary, which usually has at least 2 million. 
quarters to spare, will probably need all the somewhat 
meagre produce of the present season for home consump-- 
tion ; while Italy, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, and Greece 
will all look to Transatlantic countries and India for some 
of their breadstuffs. Even Russia, whence over 12 
million quarters have been exported in recent years, may 
possibly need to import in the spring as much as 
she ships in the autumn. Every one has heard of the 
terrible scarcity of grain in Russia. The new wheat-crop- 
is supposed to be about 63 million quarters in excess of 
an ordinary year’s consumption ; but then, according to an. 
official estimate, the rye-crop is short by 21 million quarters, 
and although the starving portion of the population may be 
driven to the use of any kind of grain they can get, it 1s 
only reasonable to suppose that comparatively well-to-do 
people will eat wheaten instead of rye bread to some ex-- 
tent, unless wheat becomes too dear. Roumania and the- 
neighbouring Principalities will contribute moderately to 
the supply of importing countries, but not to the extent of 
their contributions in the last cereal year. Algeria, Tunis, 
Egypt, and Persia, too, will help in their comparatively: 
small way to feed hungry Europeans ; but we must look to 
the United States to supply about half the 40 million 
quarters which Europe, including the United Kingdom, is- 
supposed to lack, without allowing much for an increase ot: 
demand to meet the deficiency of rye. The September re~ 
port of the American Department of Agriculture is re- 
garded as indicating a production of about 550 million 
bushels of wheat—-the largest crop ever gathered in that 
country—and if this expectation should be realised, there 
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will be a surplus of nearly 24 million bushels, of which 
21 millions may be expected in Europe. Canada promises 
to export 2 million quarters or more; but this would be 
much beyond precedent, and is probably an exaggeration. 
India, Australasia, and South America have already 
shipped most of their spare wheat, so that their ability 
to help Europe materially will depend mainly upon 
their next harvests, the character of which will be 
for some time uncertain. So far as careful calculations 
can be relied on, the wheat-production of 1891-92 will not 
be quite equal to an ordinary year’s consumption, and the 
consumption of the current harvest year will be ex- 
traordinary, owing to the enormous deficiency of rye. It 
follows, then, that stocks of wheat usually held in reserve 
will have to be drawn upon pretty well to the point of ex- 
haustion unless the use of wheat is economised as much 
as possible. There will not be enough wheat in the world, 
including all stocks of old grain, to cover the rye-deficiency 
in addition to meeting the ordinary consumption; but we 
have no doubt that in rye-eating countries maize will be 
extensively used, and barley and oats also, so that there 
will be plenty of grain of some kind “to go round.” The 
European barley-crop is, fortunately, a great one, and oats 
will not be at all scarce; while America has a crop of 
about 2,000 million bushels of maize, from which a 
practically unlimited quantity can be spared, if Europe 
offers a fair price for it. It would be well for some 
authority on the preparation of maize for human food, to 
publish in European papers the recipes used in the United 
States, where this nutritious and well-flavoured grain is 
extensively used from choice, even when wheat is ever so 
abundant and cheap. Indeed, it would be well worth while 
for the American Government to do a little advertising in 
this way, through Consuls in European countries, if only 
for the sake of providing American maize-growers with an 
extra number of good customers. 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 


E do not understand at all why the Daily News’ 
Commissioner to the villages is so angry with land- 

lords whose cottages are bad, and clergymen who will not 
quarrel with the squires on that account. That was sense 
when Charles Kingley wrote “‘ The merry brown hares came 
leaping,” because the central idea of ‘“ Yeast” is that 
feudalism should continue, but should become acloser and 
more kindly relation ; but it is nonsense in the mouth of the 
Daily News’ reporter, who wants the tillers of the soil to 
become prosperous and independent workmen. He ought 
to see that in scolding the squires for their indifference, 
he is preaching to the new voters a gospel of dependence. 
It is the kindness, not the unkindness of the squires, whichis 
answerable for some of the most serious evils of village life, 
and especially for the most serious one of all, the wretched 
condition of a section, often a large section, of the villagers’ 
houses. Partly from tradition, but partly from sheer 
kindness, the landlords still offer to the labourers, either 


directly or through the farmers, perquisites in aid of wages, 


and especially the grand perquisite, a cheap home. Away 
from the neighbourhood of great towns, and some Northern 
districts, the regular rate for a cottage is still a shilling a 
week ; and as it ought, if interest is to be paid on capital, 
to be 4s. at least, the difference is always quoted as 
an addition to wages. The man, it is said, has only twelve 
shillings a week in silver, but he has other privileges, a 
cheap cottage, a cheap garden, cheap coal, cheap firing, 
and sometimes cheap milk, which bring his “advan- 
tages,” when harvest-money is reckoned in, up to 18s. 
a week. To have the things he must otherwise buy, is, it 
is said, equivalent to having wages. It is not equivalent, 
and the sourness of the labourer when his advantages are 
pointed out to him is based upon a sound economic instinct. 
The perquisites, besides being charities, and therefore 
fatal to independence, cannot be saved. Our people, 
trained as they have been for centuries under a 
Poor-Law which, with all its merits—and we en- 
tirely acknowledge them—kills out foresight, have 
not the thrift of the French, German, or Italian 
peasantry ; but a large proportion of them would let their 
wives save, if only they had the silver to put away. You 
cannot save bits of a cottage or lumps of cheap coal, 
and the small wage received in specie is all wanted for 
peremptory expenses, and to pay the prices which trades- 
men who have to wait for the harvest-money—that is, to 





give nearly a year’s credit—must charge for their goods, 
This fact is of itself sufficient answer to the easy chatter 
about “ perquisites,” which in bad villages are nothing 
better than the “truck” which in factory payments 
we have forbidden by law; but as regards the cottages, 
the evil is much more far-extending. It is bad 
enough that the voter should have a nearly free house 
from the man who will ask for his vote, and so be 
driven under the ballot into systematic lying; but the 
cheap cottage makes the good cottage nearly impossible. 
A Duke of Bedford may waste his means and ease his 
conscience by repairing all cottages over a vast estate, but 
the smaller landlord cannot do it, and simply hates the 
“interfering folk” or “ grumbling ” labourers who wor 
him about the matter. He has to live by his trade, like the 
rest, and does not get for his capital 34 per cent. in actual 
sovereigns. If he is to keep on perpetually building and 
repairing, and at the same time abstain from evictions 
when men are discharged, he will not get 2} per cent. At 
the same time, he, with his low rents, kills competition. 
Only the most rascally and griping of speculators will 
touch cottage property under those circumstances, and 
they make their profit either by leaving everything undone 
which ought to be done, or by encouraging that system of 
“lodgers ” which village doctors and clergy alike declare to 
be as fatal to civilisation, not to say morals, as to sanitation. 
If the landlord would charge a fitting rent—namely, 5 per 
cent. on outlay—the speculator in little houses would com- 
pete with him, and the villagers would be provided ; but 
fitting rent means interest at 5 per cent. on £200, or 4s. a 
week as the normal charge. With the present silver wages, 
this cannot be paid, and so the landlord has a few cottages 
for which everybody competes, and which are sometimes 
waited for for years; the farmers have a few more, often 
exceedingly bad; and there are a few “free” cottages, 
owned usually by some half-bankrupt little builder who 
has “taken up” a slice of quagmire, and which the local 
doctor well knows to be nothing but fever-traps. Some of 
these places, in some of the finest districts of England, are 
absolutely shocking, rows of brick huts without space or 
ventilation, or sanitary conveniences, or water which a 
respectable animal would drink. There is, in fact, no 
competition, and the cottages are as bad as under the same 
system the loaves or the bacon would become. 

There are, moreover, two other causes which operate 
against the supply of cottages, which have never, that we 
know of, been frankly discussed. One is the preposterous 
dislike to wooden cottages which, for some unknown reason, 
has become in country districts an incurable prejudice. An 
excellent and roomy wooden cottage, weather-tight and cold- 
tight, a cottage which would delight a Scandinavian peasant, 
or a Swiss of the colder Cantons, can be put up for £100 or 
less, there being firms in London which are ready to sell them 
at that rate by the score. They are used all over North 
America, and there is, in fact, no objection to them what- 
ever, except a certain increase in the general danger from 
fire, an increase much more apparent than real, for old 
cottages burn like touchwood. A fair rent for that ex- 
penditure would be 2s. 6d. a week, or 5 per cent., with a 
reserve of 15 per cent. to pay off the original cost and 
make the cottage freehold ; and that rent could be paid. 
The proprietors, however, look askance at the wooden 
buildings, as wanting in picturesqueness ; the little builders 
denounce them steadily, as unhealthy; and the “local 
authorities,’ taking their cue from both, actually in 
many districts go the length of prohibiting their erec- 
tion. The cheapest and roomiest cottages, therefore, 
cannot be built; while benevolent investors are de- 
terred from interfering by another cause, which may be 
briefly described as newspaper foolishness. If cottages 
are to be provided for moderate rents, the rents must be 
ready-money rents, and be paid, by the month, week, or 
year, with inevitable regularity. There is only one way, 
as all tradesmen know, to ensure that regularity, and that 
is to stop the supply if the bill is not paid; and this, of 
course, in every other ready-money business is actually 
done. It cannot be done, however, in the cottage business, 
for the journalists have forbidden it. They care for the 
suffering of the individual rather than for the general happi- 
ness of the community ; and as eviction involves individual 
suffering, they, to the extent of their power, forbid it. 
They would not permit the French law, under which a 
policeman may remove a defaulting tenant within an hour 
of default, for the world, and practically insist that two or 
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three defaults shall be allowed, and that even then the tenant 
shall be coaxed or persuaded into giving up possession. 
If any other means are employed—out of London, that is 
—the owner’s life is made a misery to him by public 
denunciation such as hardly falls to the lot of the money- 
lender or the publican. Benevolent persons of our day 
cannot endure that treatment, while ordinary men of 
business will not endure it, the consequence being that the 
business of cottage-building falls either to Societies which 
care nothing about abuse without personal application, or to 
men who, if they can but make 10 per cent., will count social 
obloquy in, as pawnbrokers do, as part of the expenses. 
It is a most extraordinary state of affairs, and, for our 
parts, we see no remedy for it except higher wages, and an 
entire abandonment of the idea that any artificial lowering 
of rent in aid of wages is in any way a generous, or even an 
admissible system. The idea of some reformers that land- 
lords should be compelled to build cottages, is pure injus- 
tice, unless all employers are compelled to house all whom 
they employ; and the notion of ordering the District 
Councils to do it is visibly futile. The parish could not build 
a bit cheaper than individuals can, and would probably 
spend more money ; the Council would be obliged to ask full 
rents to get even 4 per cent., and, taught by endless 
plunder, in the shape of bills for repairs, they would soon 
become the meanest and most arbitrary landlords in the 
country. Moreover, even if they built the houses, the 
original difficulty, the rate of wages, out of which rent 
must come, would remain entirely unaffected. It is the 
absence of a free market, and not landlords’ cruelty, which 
leaves cottages in so many English villages a disgrace to a 
generation which, if it believes in anything whatever, 
believes in sanitary science. 








THE NEW HELPLESSNESS OF MEN. 

HE conductors of the Daily Telegraph have, as is their 
custom in the autumn, been sinking shafts into that 
treasure-yielding stratum, the mind of the British middle 
class, and, as usual, have been well rewarded. They made, it 
is true, at first a singular mistake. They overrated in a way 
which their long experience should have made impossible, the 
capacity of the British public for enjoying positive silliness. 
Believing, with a certain school of artists, that the public 
would delight in anything if only it concerned the nursery, 
they caused some one to write a letter accusing the British 
infant of having lost his original good manners. Of course 
letters followed in profusion, most of them from persons who 
assent to the proposition; but they were too much even for the 
British paterfamilias. The special variety of fool who alone 
obeyed the invitation or yielded to the temptation to vivisect 
the nursery, was a little too foolish for human endurance, and 
after a great gush of sour-smelling pap, that subject was 
abandoned. The next attempt, however, was more successful. 
The managers of the autumn entertainment persuaded some 
one either to procure or to forge a letter from a drunkard, 
and the paper was instantly submerged in liquor. Ac- 
cording to the article with which the editor on Tuesday 
wound up the discussion, he must have received more 
than a thousand letters upon drunkenness, from which 
he published a selection of about 15 per cent. They 
are really worth reading, for they add to one’s know- 
ledge of average English nature. A large proportion 
are, of course, purely didactic, and marked only by the 
wonderful self-confidence, shot in the strangest way with 
gleams of pity, with which the Briton, when free from any 
particular vice, announces his infallible method of eradi- 
cating that vice, not only from his neighbours’ hearts, but 
from the hearts of the human race. They have only to pray 
or to swallow quassia, to seek amusement or to take twenty 
tumblers of sour milk a day, and they will be free for ever from 
the desire for spirits neat. Most of this class of letters are a 
little foolish, being full of an old-nurse kind of wisdom, though 
penetrated with a wish to do good which we cannot but 
admire; but there is a residuum which we think kindly 
men would rather not read aloud. They are confessions, 
and they are penetrated by the weakness which is, we should 
say, the first drawback to the usage of the confessional, the 
weakness which seeks sympathy, though it be a sympathy of 
contempt—there is such a thing, and men get it very often 
from women—rather than either new strength or any definite 








guidance. 
ending often in delirium tremens, and once or twice in some- 
thing very like insanity; describe their mental symptoms 
minutely—they rather shrink, with a little homely and honest 
shame, from the physical symptoms—and ask mankind, or, in 
one or two cases, Heaven, for some ab extra cure, something 
which shall charm away the desire to drink, with the magical 


The writers acknowledge habitual drunkenness, 


operation of opium upon pain. Could they not be released 

from suffering—they all acknowledge intense suffering, which,. 
indeed, impels them to pour themselves out on paper—by 
rescuers from without? Could they not be cured—that is 

a favourite idea—by a strong dose of concentrated sym-- 
pathy, or by a drug which would, they fancy, act as antidote, 

not to the liquor itself, but to the desire for the liquor, 

say, for instance—there is quite a discussion upon this sub- 

stance—chloride of gold? American doctors or quacks 

are administering that drug to “incurable drunks” with 

effects which are affirmed and denied with about equal 

vehemence. Could they not be lectured, could they not be 

drenched with water, could they not be disgusted by nasty 

liquor, could they not, finally, be locked up till the evil desire 
had been somehow charmed away ? The belief that there must 
be some drug which would cure them is almost pathetic in its. 
imbecility, and is obviously derived from the fallacy that they 
are the victims of a purely physical disease, to be removed 
like other diseases, by the action of medicine on the coats of 
the stomach. Most drugs will act even if administered to 
the most unwilling, and why not some quick-biting drunkard’s 
cure? Others, bowever, reject drugs; but in nearly all there is 
one unvarying note, a sense of utter helplessness, of possession, 
as our believing grandsires would have called it, which is at once 
pitiful and disheartening. They are not hopeless cases at all, or 
they could not thus bemoan themselves, for the really hopeless 
case has usually given up the struggle, and knows it ; but they 
none of them believe that the cure can only come from within, 

from a retoning of their own wills, that no external influence is 
of the smallest value except so far as it strengthens their wills, 

that even confinement is useless, drunken criminals drinking 

again with delight the moment their sentences have expired. 
Their only hope is to endure as they would endure any other 
torture, and then, in a time varying with each constitution, 
sometimes limited to days and sometimes extending over 
months, the terrible “ thirst ” which has little to do with thirst, 
will, in all but the worst cases of dipsomania, suddenly seem. 
to have passed away; but none of them see this. 


It is not, perhaps, quite fair to draw deductions from the 
case of drunkards, most of whom have probably gone into 
slavery because of some congenital weakness of will; but we 
think we see in these letters, as in so many of the speeches 
and writings poured forth every day, evidence of a distinct 
change in the national character, the cause of which we 
should greatly like to trace. It looks at first sight as if the 
moral fibre were growing weaker, as if the increased possibility 
of help arising from the growing pitifulness of men’s minds 
were developing helplessness. We see that phenomenon dis- 
play itself in over-trained soldiers, who become abjectly 
helpless without their leaders, and in children who are cared 
for too much, and who are protected until they cannot, as it 
were, be trusted to walk without their go-carts; and it may 
extend to human beings at large. There is a form of weakness 
just now manifesting itself in working men all over 
Europe and America which is frequently mistaken for 
discontent, but which is really a kind of helplessness and 
desire for external aid closely resembling that of the 
Daily Telegraph’s drunkards. They cry aloud for external aid, 
want the State or “Society” to shoulder all their burdens, 
and declare themselves incompetent to attain knowledge, or 
abstain from drinking, or avoid overwork, unless the com- 
munity will find them drugs in the shape of restrictive laws, 
or, as in the matter of public-houses, will, by extinguishing 
such places, make of the world an asylum for potential 
inebriates. That poor wretch, Henry Bruce, who was sen- 
tenced this week to six months’ imprisonment by the Recorder 
for breaking Mr. Benson’s shop-window, was an extreme 
instance of helplessness of that kind. He pleaded in defenee, 
that he could not get work because there were no munici- 
palities to give it him, and so he broke the window. He 
was quite helpless, helpless even to object to his punish- 
ment, which he quite admitted it was the duty, “under 
the circumstances,” of the Recorder to inflict. He was, 
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‘he said, the victim of circumstances, as if circumstances 
prevented him from turning his hand to any work till an 
opening presented itself. There is an apparent bone- 
lessness of character about a defence like that which 
is almost exasperating; yet it is the character which the 
working class in all countries is beginning to show. They 
are all seeking some external help, some magical drug, some 
scientific go-cart, which will give them the strength to do 


~ what they ought to do, and in the end must do, in reliance on 


themselves alone. The signs of this disastrous change are 


‘ thickening on all sides, and we should have little hope for the 


immediate future, were there not one doubt left remaining in 
our minds. May it not be a new consciousness of the power 
residing in association which is slightly dazing mankind, rather 


~ than any genuine loss of the faculty of self-help? They can 


walk just as well as ever; but seeing omnibuses and the ease 
they give, they want omnibuses to carry them everywhere. 
The force to be obtained through associated action, the action 
of Unions, State action, social action, is so enormous, that 


“men want to utilise it for everything, even to help themselves 


against their own vices and loss of self-respect. Society can 
tunnel the Alps, and fling wires across the Atlantic : why should 
not society make all men rich or sober or industrious? That 
is not an infrequent phenomenon in human affairs. The 


viding races of Tartary and Spanish America will never volun- 


tarily walk a mile, and half-believe that their horses ought to 
row for them; but they have not, for all that, lost control of 


..their own limbs, or the power of making, when necessity com- 
_.pels, long and continuous marches. They are using a convenient 
power because it is convenient and helpful, and not because 


they themselves are without the power to act without it. The 
Telegraph’s drunkards have heard everywhere of the “ magical 
power ” of sympathy in making men better, till they think it 
might help them not to drink; but they have not lost the 


~ power of compelling themselves to abstain, or the sense, in the 


last resort, of the duty of that compulsion. The workmen 
hear of the community and what it can do every day and all 
day, until they think it can give them shorter hours; but they 


-have not lost the power of insisting for themselves, by their 


own self-sacrifice, that they will, like the rest of mankind, have 
some space of the day for their own. They are not getting 
paralysed, but worshipping a new force of which they do not 


yet quite understand either the action or the limitations. 


‘The Bible is inspired,’ says the new convert, ‘and has 
made a new man of me; therefore test by the Bible 
the truths of astronomy, or, as Cruden did, the facts as 


‘to the deafness of adders. It is quite possible that 


this is the true explanation, and that the new generation 
has not lost its will, but is only blindly applying a new dis- 


-govery, which it sees to be in some directions a potent solvent. 


It is certainly doing that in the case of education, which it 


-expects to make men good as well as intelligent, and in the 


ease of science, from which it anticipates a new morality as 


-well as a new command over the forces of Nature; and it may 


‘make the same blunder about what it calls “the law of love.” 
‘Love will alleviate many miseries, and therefore it will cure 
toothache, or the desire for drink, or the evils of competition. 
It is but the error of the old Guebres. The sun is the source 


of fructifying energy, therefore expect all things from the sun. 





DECORATIONS FOR LITERATURE. 
HE notion that Literature is somehow or other neglected 
in England, and that the Government ought to do more 
for literary men than they do at present, is peculiarly per- 
‘sistent. Thackeray, in his “Snobs,” spoke with indignation 


-of the treatment of his brothers of the quill, and pointed out 


that the deep reverence in which literature was regarded in 
this country might be gauged by the munificence of the Civil 
List pensions allotted to literary people, and by the fact that 
Sir Robert Peel, at the end of the season, always asked one or 
two literary men to dinner. It is in much the same strain 
that Mr. Walter Besant complains, in the very readable 
column of notes which he contributes to the Manchester 
Examiner. The French Government has recently bestowed 
upon the four Americans who managed to get the Copyright 
Bill through Congress, the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour,—a decoration which Mr. Besant estimates as 
equivalent to the Grand Cross of the Bath. This fact 
is the peg on which Mr. Besant hangs his complaint. 
-Has our Government, he asks, taken any notice of the 





services of these gentlemen? “Not the least. Has it 
occurred to our people that services such as these are 
services to the State? Not in the least. Because, you see, 
our Official people have no official knowledge that Litera- 
ture exists, or, if it exists, they officially suppose that it 
exists in (Pon) air.” “It is a truly wonderful thing,” Mr. 
Besant goes on, “this complete severance of Court and 
Cabinet from Literature. It is not only the persistent refusal 
of any honours to science, letters, and art, which may very well 
be of no harm to letters, science, and art, but the practical 
ignorance of the existence of men devoted to these pursuits.” 
This official contempt, says Mr. Besant, is partly the fault of 
the authors themselves, for they have never yet properly 
asserted themselves asa corporate body. Inspired by asimilar 
sentiment, Mr. Besant took the opportunity of Mr. Lowell’s 
death to point out how differently authors are treated in 
America and in England. In the United States, they are 
“gent abroad to represent the nation as the men of 
whom the country has most reason to be proud.” What 
a contrast with their treatment in England! “Who in 
modern times has ever heard of an Englishman of letters, 
scholar, professor, historian, poet, essayist, novelist, dramatist, 
receiving a post of honour or distinction because he is a man 
of letters?” Offices of distinction are given to lawyers and 
officers in the service of the State, but not to the literary man. 
It may be said that we have substituted open competition for 
patronage; but this is only true of a small number of posts. 
There are still plenty which are not thrown open, and these 
are never by any chance given to men of letters. Browning 
never had anything given him, though he was not rich. Mr. 
Lecky has never had an honour or a distinction, and Mr, 
Besant does not think he has even been asked to dine at 
Windsor. “In Meredith we have a poet and novelist of the 
first rank. Is he an Earl,a Baron,a Baronet, a Knight of 
the Bath, a simple Knight?” Titles ought to be kept for 
people of distinction, and yet our most distinguished men 
never get them. Such is the nature of Mr. Besant’s com- 
plaint in regard to the neglect of literature. 


From every word of this we must beg to differ in the 
strongest possible way. We have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Besant’s talents as a writer, and we may feel certain that he 
has no personal longing to hang a red ribbon round his neck. 
If, however, his supposed grievance were remedied, instead of 
English literature gaining, it would suffer incaleulably. We 
cannot, indeed, imagine a more fruitful source of demoralisa- 
tion and corruption than the kind of recognition he desires, 
The fact that the State has no official knowledge that litera- 
ture exists, is one for which we can never be too thankful. 
If the State is to take notice of literary men, and to 
reward them according to what it considers their merits, 
the chances of the best men getting recognised sooner or 
later at their proper value are sure to be very greatly 
damaged. Securus judicat orbis terrarum, is a safe maxim 
in literature; not so one which assumes that the Patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury will always be able to “spot” a 
true poet, and conduct him from a plain C.B., through the 
ascending grades of Knight Commander and Grand Cross, to 
the Earldom and the Garter which, we presume, are to await 
the supremely successful producer in the field of letters. 
Depend upon it, not real merit, but smug respectability, will 
win under such a system as Mr. Besant desires. Instead of 
making it easier for the best men, we shall make it harder. 
The publishers are easily deluded, though the ultimate in- 
stincts of the public are right, and it would soon become the 
custom in Paternoster Row never to give anything but “half- 
profits” to men who had not got a handle of some sort to 
their names, or at the very least were not Companions of the 
Order of the Indian Empire. Bad literature would shove 
good literature to the wall on the strength of its robes and 
ribbons, and the world would feel obliged to acquiesce in 
order “to maintain the authority of the State.” Milton’s 
saying, “ The State shall be my Governor, but not my critic,” 
is usually admitted to be sound. Yet what Mr. Besant 
is proposing to do is to make the State our critic. No 
doubt he will deny this, and will say that the Prime 
Minister shall not decide on his own individual opinion, 
but shall merely endorse the verdict of the world by 
decorating only those authors who are universally re- 
garded as having produced work of the highest order of 
merit. But though this sounds very easy in theory, 12 
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practice the Prime Minister will have to do one of three 
things, to take the advice of somebody who is supposed to 
know a great deal about books—say, the Head Librarian of 
the British Museum—to estimate for himself the com- 
parative merits of contemporary authors; or, lastly, to find 
out what author is most popular with the public in general. 
No doubt occasionally the Prime Minister would have a 
comparatively simple task. For example, it was easy to select 
the present Poet-Laureate for a peerage. He was obviously 
the best choice. Suppose, however, that it becomes a regular 
system to decorate men of letters, and that a Prime Minister 
had at the present moment to make a selection. Let us assume 
that it had been decided in the Cabinet that something ought 
to be done to encourage the poets, and that among the New 
Year honours there should be a G.C.B., two K.C.B.’s, and two 
.B.’s for the bards. Accordingly, the Prime Minister would 
have to make his choice. Can anything more perplexing be 
imagined? Lord Tennyson would be out of the running, as 
already provided for, and Mr. Browning is dead. The choice, 
therefore, would be between Mr. Swinburne, Mr. William 
Morris, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Lewis 
Morris. Picture the perplexed statesman talking the 
names over with the Home Secretary, it having been 
decided that it was nearer his department than the Board 
of Trade or the Local Government Board. ‘I’m not a 
judge of poetry myself,’ one can hear him say, ‘ but that of 
course doesn’t matter, as one wouldn’t care to give weight 
to a personal predilection of that sort. Still, one mus’n’t 
make a really bad shot, or the thing might be seriously 
taken up in the papers and used against us at the elections. 
I wish we could think of a good local man to give the red- 
ribbon to. These things are so lost in London, but in a 
place like Manchester or Birmingham what they'd call ‘the 
honour to the city” might turn a couple of divisions. They 
say Swinburne used to write very improper things, but that 
he’s all right now. Still, wouldn’t it be a risk? Suppose 
he took it into his head to start that sort of thing again, we 
should look awfully foolish. I remember thinking something 
I once saw of Mr. William Morris’s very clever. What do 
you think of him? You see he’s a Socialist, too, and that 
would give an interest to the appointment. It would bea 
clear proof that we didn’t mix up politics with our recom- 
mendations for literary honours. You think he’d refuse? 
Well, now, there’s a man I believe the working men read a 
great deal,—only I can’t think of his name for the moment. 
When I opened the Bermondsey Free Library, they told me 
his poetry was more read than any other,’ &c. We need not 
pursue the perplexed imaginings of our imaginary Prime 
Minister any further. It is, however, in our opinion, 
‘quite certain that his choice would be radically bad, and 
would cause nothing but disgust and annoyance. The truth 
is, we have no business whatever to give titles and decorations 
to literary men. They are, as a rule, far better without 
them. Titles and decorations are perhaps altogether inde- 
fensible as inconsistent with modern manners, though we 
incline to believe that they have still a certain utility; 
but if so, they are only properly bestowed on servants 
of the State. They are part of the wages of the State, out- 
ward and visible signs of good conduct. But the literary man 
is in no true sense the servant of the public. He is not bound 
to write what the State wants, or to write at all. He does not 
wear the State’s livery, or eat its bread. Though he makes 
his living out of the public, he cannot be content to let those 
who happen to control the helm of State pass a final verdict on 
his performance. The State was organised for other purposes 
than for that of judging literature. Let it perform those 
functions, and leave literature alone. The Americans may 
find it possible to give those sinecures they call Legations 
to men of letters : wecannot. Our Ministers have real duties 
to perform, and we could not trust literary men without any 
previous training to carry them out. Imagine the confusion 
that would have been produced by making Carlyle Ambassador 
at Berlin, or by sending Mr. Browning to Rome. One would 
have been “ hag-ridden,” and the other “ Asolandoing,” at the 
critical moment of an important negotiation. Of a truth, 
the State would neither make a good master to our authors, 
nor our authors good servants to the State. Let us keep 


Literature and the State apart as long as we may, and thank 
heaven that it is not the custom in England to make of poets 
Knights-Bachelors. 








MARLOWE. 


HE erection of a statue to Marlowe in his birthplace, the 
City of Canterbury, has called forth not only an 
inaugural address from Mr. Henry Irving, but a great number 
of leading articles in the daily papers. Many of these have 
been excellent in their way, but, as a rule, the most interesting 
point about Marlowe has been missed. What makes his career 
almost a literary miracle is the fact that he created a style and 
manner of writing which in its essentials has remained un- 
changed to the present day. Behind Marlowe, English poetry 
may be beautiful, interesting, truthful to Nature, inspired, 
what you will, but it is confessedly archaic, medieval, un- 
modern. Contemporary with and after him, the style of 
English verse is revolutionised, and becomes what, for want 
of a better general term, we must call modern. For example, 
we find Marlowe, the moment he begins to write, pens such 
couplets as :— 
« Where both deliberate, the love is slight : 
Whoever loved that loved not at first sight?” 
It was no doubt to be expected that the Renaissance would 
in England, as elsewhere, rapidly affect our literature. Still, 
a period of transition was to be looked for, as in France and 
Italy. Marlowe, however, with practically nothing behind 
him from which to draw inspiration for a new form, begins, 
as a lad of twenty, to cast his thoughts in the mould which 
is used by the poets of the nineteenth century. Marlowe’s 
verbal imagery may be more gorgeous, because his imagina- 
tion was more profuse, but in essentials he writes as men 
write to-day. Take his blank verse, “the mighty line” 
which caused the admiration of Ben Jonson. Surrey had 
imported from Italy “a drumming deccasyllabon,” with the 
rhythms of an imperfect musical-box. Marlowe took the 
instrument, and invoked from it harmonies which, for mere 
music, have never been and never can be surpassed. But the 
melody of his verse, like his style, depends in no sense upon the 
charm of archaicism. We do not admire it because it has a 
quaint old-world air about it. Instead, it is bold, clear- 
cut,—classical, that is, in the best sense of the word. The 
blank-verse prologue to Tamburlaine, Marlowe’s first play, 
shows that the poet realised how great was the revolution he 
was effecting. He tells his audience that he will lead them from 
their old clownish conceits and the “ jigging veins of rhyming 
mother-wits ” to “the stately tent of war,” and show them the 
picture of the “Scythian Tamburlaine.” As an example 
and proof of the astonishing modernity of Marlowe’s verse, 
we may take one of the less-known passages from Faustus. 
Faustus, in a soliloquy, after recalling his temptations to 
self-slaughter, proceeds :— 
«And long ere this I should have done the deed, 
Had not sweet Pleasure conquered deep Despair : 
Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander’s love and Ainon’s death ? 
And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes 


With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp, 
Made music with my Mephistophiles ?” 


Equally modern is the handling of language in the famous 
address to Helen, which begins :— 
“ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?” 
or the hardly less well known dying speech, where Faustus, in 
his agony, implores help from Heaven :— 
“See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament, 


One drop of blood will save me : O, my Christ! 
Rend not my heart from naming of my Christ!” 


Most modern of all, however, are the gnomic couplets in the 
poem of “ Hero and Leander,” in which the poet strives to put 
some piece of wit and wisdom in epigrammaticform. We have 
quoted already the best-known of these, but the following are 
nearly as remarkable :— 


“ Sweet are the kisses, the embracements sweet, 
Where like desires and like affections meet.” 


“ Love is not full of pity, as men say, 
But deaf and cruel where he means to prey.” 
As a last proof of ourassertion, we may quote a stanza from a 
somewhat objectionable poem called “Ignoto.” The following 
stanza, in which the poet enumerates some of the reasons for 
which he does not love his mistress—he loves her for all, and 
not for any one in particular—might, except for one turn of 
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phrase, have been written as well in the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, or the nineteenth, as in the sixteenth century :— 
“«T love thee not for that my soul doth dance 
And leap with pleasure when those lips of thine 
Give musical and graceful utterance 
To some (by thee made happy) poet’s line.” 

As astonishing as the revolution in English style affected 
by Marlowe, is the manner in which he affected his con- 
temporaries. One expects a poet with a new gospel of his 
art, to win his way slowly; to be derided at first as strange 
and extravagant, and only after his death to convert the world 
to the new style. This was what happened to both Words- 
worth and Keats. Marlowe, however, had a perfectly different 
experience. Instead of having to create an audience capable 
of appreciating him, of educating his public, he became at 
once a popular poet. The new style “ caught on” from the first. 
It is true his contemporaries, who were at once strongly 
affected, were themselves moving in the same direction, and 
so were ready to be influenced. We have, however, evidence 
that Marlowe became during his lifetime a popular poet. 
His “smooth song,” “Come, live with me, and be my 
love,” was at once taken up by the country-people, and 
was sung, as Isaak Walton found, by milkmaids at the 
pail. Nor is this all. We are told that when the “ Hero and 
Leander” was published, the watermen on the Thames 
sweetened their labours at the oar by chanting its lines. Mr. 
Browning introduced a new poetic style, but no one ever heard 
the drivers of hansoms or four-wheelers spouting “ The Gram- 
marian’s Funeral.’ Marlowe, we believe, stands alone in 
literature as a writer who led a revolution in Letters, and yet 
contrived to make himself a popular poet. 

Another point worth noticing about Marlowe, is the fact that 
he, alone of the English writers of his epoch, thoroughly im- 
bibed the spirit of the Renaissance. In Greene, in Peele, in 
Lodge, Webster, Massinger, Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Shakespeare, there is always an element that is both 
Christian and English. The writings of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Ford, and several of the other dramatists, are as 
gross or grosser than those of Marlowe; but it is only in him 
that one feels the adoption of the ultra-Pagan standpoint. It 
is impossible to read Marlowe and not to feel that his intel- 
lectual attitude is perfectly different from that of even the 
most licentious of his contemporaries. They are merely 
immoral in the sense of being reckless and rebellious of 
restraint. His attitude is that of the man who does not 
recognise moral considerations at all. It is the wnmoral 
standpoint throughout. Beauty and pleasure are the governing 
factors of the world. This globe of ours is a vast and wonder- 
ful palace of delights, full of strange secrets and new pleasures, 
which yield themselves to the learned and the daring. Man 
finds himself in this treasure-house for a little space, and if 
he is wise, avails himself of the chances that are offered 
to him. This splendid, glittering, or rather, irradiated, 
materialism, found in Marlowe its only true apostle of 
English blood during the period of the Renaissance. Other 
men were half-hearted and insincere in their passion for the 
pleasures of sense, and of the intellect on its sensuous side. He, 
like his own Faust, “made sweet Pleasure conquer deep 
Despair ;” and recked not of right or truth or duty. 

We have no desire to censure Marlowe here because he 
yielded to the Pagan spirit of the Renaissance. What we 
have to do with is his poetry, and not his life or his opinions. 
It is, however, a perfectly legitimate exercise of the functions 
of criticism to point out that Marlowe’s poetry suffered 
because it was, like its author, devoid of the moral element. 
Unless we are to suppose that a prolongation of life would 
have brought a change of intellectual attitude, it is quite 
safe to say that our literature has not lost another Shake- 
speare in Marlowe. No poetry which is unmoral, which 
is dead to the true view of life, will ever be entirely 
great. That poetry is the highest and the bést which 
is widest, which concerns itself most directly and most 
broadly with human life, and which leaves least out. But 
experience shows that, whether right or wrong, the majority 
of mankind believe in and set before themselves certain ideals 
of duty and justice, and believe also in the imposition of certain 
responsibilities. Some form one estimate of these ideals, others 
another ; but the majority agree that they have a real existence. 
The poetry that ignores them, and is purely sensuous in its aims, 
however beautiful, is sure, therefore, to suffer from a certain 
narrowness and insufficiency. It will contain only a portion, 





not the whole. Shakespeare is greater than Marlowe, because 
the moral standpoint belonged to him, the unmoral to his 
predecessor. 

Before we leave the subject of Marlowe’s verse, we cannot 
refrain from quoting what, judged as melody, is unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest pieces of blank verse in the English 
language. It occurs in Marlowe’s earliest play, and must have 
been written when he was almost a youth. It is, in fact, alyric 
ecstasy put into the mouth of Tamburlaine on the death of his 
wife Zenocrate :— 


‘‘Now walk the angels on the walls of Heaven 
As sentinels to warn immortal souls, 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 
Apollo, Cynthia, and the ceaseless lamps 
That gently looked upon this loathsome earth, 
Shine downward now no more, but deck the Heavens, 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 
The crystal spring whose taste illuminates 
Refinéd eyes with an eternal sight, 
Like triéd silver runs through Paradise, 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 
The cherubims and holy seraphims 
That sing and play before the King of Kings 
Use all their voices and their instruments, 
To entertain divine Zenocrate.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ESSEX LABOURER. 
[A one-storied dwelling, occupied by a solitary old labourer. 
Evening in early spring. } 
“Come in! I don’t know who you be, but come in! Oh, yes! 
I knows you now; you’s the gentleman as called about 
Christmas-time, and I met thee on the road one day sin’; but 
I didn’t speak ; I were getting home a bit o’ firing; ’tain’t no 
harm a-picking up a bit here and there, lying about, I reckon. 

“Well, no! I hain’t been over-grand this last day or two; 
I hain’t bin to work to-day. I’ve kep’ on doing a little, doing 
a little, like; tain’t much, but it’s better’n nothing. I’m none 
so partial to that there gravel-digging. Hard work? Ib’lieve 
yer; *tis more nor I can stand for t’ whole day. A man wants 
more to take to than I’m got, for that work. 

“No, I hain’t bin down to see you: I a’most did tho’, but 
I hadn’t the heart...... I’m bin getting maybe three 
shillings, may be half-a-crown ; week afore last I only got 
BWOs cs es The master, he is a wonder, surely! he will have 
his rent! eighteenpence a week I pays for this cottage; he 
allus [always] takes it out of my pay, every week; don't 
matter if that’s only two shilling, he take his eighteenpence. 
*Twas last week—no, I’m telling you a story, ’twas the week 
afore—all he giv’ me was sixpence ; warn’t a sixpence, nayther ; 
it were a threepenny-bit, and threepennorth o’ ha’pence. I 
couldn’t help a-laughing, but he will have his rent. 

“?Tain’t much to live on, is it? How doI manage? [I'll 
tell you the truth. I gets an ounce o’ tea,—an ounce o’ tea 
lasts me a week, so you may fancy ’tain’t very strong. And I 
has half-a-pound o’ cheese, and bread, and a little sugar, and 
some dripping. I generally gets what we calls‘ gut-fat ;’ that’s 
from the pig’s innards...... T’ll tell you the truth...... 
The neighbours is very good: they does my bit o’ washing for 
me; them two at the end housen hain’t got no families, but 
him as lives in the middle, he have; poor people basn’t much 
to give away. 

“Was ITever in the Union? No, and don’t want. I don’t 
like that ‘ere Union. I should be more reg’lar fed, no doubt; 
but I like being my own master; yes, I do, by George.....- 
Well, I s’pose I’m going on for eighty, but I don’t rightly - 
know; I’m some bit over seventy. Yes, I think sometimes 
about being ill, but not what you call to stay upon it; I pray 
the good Lord to provide for me, and I allus have had a bit 0’ 
bread so far. Well, no, I never goes to church: you see, I 
hain’t got no clothes; how can I get clothes out o’ my little 
money? Long time since I had a newcoat? By George, I 
can’t remember as ever I did have a new coat; I’ve got alittle 
oud weskit in t’other room, but that’s too small for me. Master, 
he giv’ me this coat: I’m sure I dunno how many years that 
was ago. New coat! why, I can’t buy stockings, let alone 
coat! I ties some bits o’ rags round my feet. But I’m allus 
got a piece o’ bread; I’d like a little relish sometimes, but 
this yer frost, that have played havoc with the greens; but 
I’m contented ; leastways, most times. Well, thank-you, Sir, 
for calling; you can look in agin if you’re passing this way.” 

s. D. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’ ] 

Srr,—Judging from your article in the Spectator of August 
29th, the writer in Harper’s Magazine on Chinese Secret 
Societies has given a very melodramatic tinge to his subject. 
Forty thousand Chinese carbonari “ occupying” an English 
Colony for a week; some of their leaders accumulating two 
millions sterling; and one of them, after being sentenced to 
death, boldly proclaiming that the English Government dared 
not execute the sentence,—these are tolerably startling facts, 
throwing into insignificance the secret oath against appealing 
to the Colonial Courts, taken though it be by beheading a 
cock and drinking its blood, to boot. 

My own impressions about those Societies differ from the 
official and popular European view ; and as I lived surrounded 
by them in the Straits Settlements for some fifteen years, you 
may be willing to give in your columns my side of the shield. 

Your remark that the policy at first pursued by us was one 

of tolerance, is worthy of serious attention. Is it not re- 
markable that from 1786, when the East India Company first 
established a settlement in the Straits of Malacca, down to 
1867, when the administration of the Colony passed from 
Calcutta to the Colonial Office, the Government of India 
persistently abstained from interfering with those terrible 
Chinese Societies; not requiring even registration, as you 
have been led to suppose, but leaving its Chinese subjects as 
free to form their clubs as we are in England to form lodges 
of Freemasons, Oddfellows, and other similarly mysterious 
bodies? Yet that Government was a despotism, and so 
might naturally be expected to have the same horror of Secret 
Societies as Roman Emperors and Roman Popes. But 
our Indian administrators knew what they were about- 
They knew that the Societies in question had no political 
object whatever, in our possessions; that they never dreamt 
of insurrection, or claimed political rights, or plotted attacks 
on the rights of property ; or, in short, ever entertained towards 
the Government and the institutions under which they lived any 
sentiment but respect and thankfulness for the protection 
and freedom accorded to them. They knew also another 
thing,—that the Chinaman belonged from his birth to another 
society not easily subjected to abolition or suppression or 
regulation,—his tribe or clan. The Chinese are as clannish as 
Highlanders are or were; and the most trivial dispute, blow, 
or insult in the market-place between two men of different 
tribes, swells at once into a riot, every tribesman within hail 
joining in the fray. The Societies which they join on arriving 
in the Colony are formed by the wealthier colonists of their 
race, mainly to protect their poor and ignorant tribesmen 
in case of sickness or while out of employment, and for 
burial in the event of death. That those heads or chiefs have 
great influence over the rank and file, cannot be doubted, any 
more than that they frequently interpose in disputes and 
quarrels, and so prevent lawsuits in the public Courts; just as 
the early Christians had their disputes settled by the heads of 
their communities on the dies dominicus, which became pro- 
verbially their dies juridicus. A lawyer may well doubt whether 
such domestic tribunals are the best in the world, whether, 
among other things, they may not abuse their powers much 
more readily than those which are public; but it is not 
unlikely that a Chinaman, ignorant of every language but 
his own, and of the institutions of the strange country in which 
he found himself, is often willing to take his chance of this, 
and prefers a Chinese to an English Judge, without any pre- 
liminary forswearing of the jurisdiction of the latter. Inever 
heard of any such unnecessary oath, and as I had a fair share 
of Chinese cases in my Court, the oath, if taken, must have 
been more honoured in the breach than the observance. 

There can be no question that the Chinese population was 
oceasionally turbulent and quarrelsome ; but they broke no 
other heads than those of their fellow-countrymen.* Even 
when the “40,000” spoken of in Harper’s Magazine were 

‘occupying ” Penang, the police and military and others 
engaged in putting down their occupation were, as well as I 
recollect, unmolested and uninjured. It is likely enough that 
the organisation provided by the Societies facilitated the 
Spread of such disturbances; but, on the other hand, as their 
heads Were merchants and traders and men of substance, as 
little in love of rows and riots (which suspend all trade) as 





i 


whiter men of similar pursuits, they were often valuable allies 
to the authorities by pressing peaceful counsels on the trouble- 
some and restless, and also by giving timely information of 
brewing trouble to the heads of the police. Unless I am 
strangely in error, in the days of Indian rule our Executive and 
police officials often received valuable aid in this way. 

But as soon as the administration of the Colony was trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office, the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment was reversed. The transfer took place in April, 1867; 
the chief Indian officials were replaced by new and inex- 
perienced men; anda riot which broke out among the Chinese 
in Penang in the following August was not as happily dealt 
with as it might have been, and resulted in much loss of life 
and destruction of property to the two different factions. The 
new Governor—backed, I think, and I am bound to add, by 
the general feeling of the European mercantile community— 
reversed the policy of a dozen Governors-General of India, 
and declared war against the Societies; his successors followed 
in his footsteps, and ultimately, as you say, the Societies 
appear to have been, in 1888, altogether forbidden in the 
Colony. “It is said in Singapore,” you add, “that the policy 
has been quite successful, and that the dangerous Societies 
have been blotted out.” I hope so; but I fear that this 
is a premature crow. I share your suspicion that they 
are only lying low. They have, no doubt, lost their 
best members, and they will fall into bad hands. I am 
afraid that the Colonial ordinances have “blotted them 
out” in no other sense than the penal code has blotted out 
treason and murder. Will Chinese tribesmen be really pre- 
vented from forming Associations among themselves? If 
not, their Associations will be only more secret, because con- 
trary to law; and their members will be less well-disposed to 
the Government, since the latter makes war on them. The 
authorities will be left more in the dark about them than they 
used to be,—a darkness of their own creation, since their legis- 
lation has driven out of the Societies those pacific and wealthy 
sons of prosperous commerce who were so often their useful 
allies. The new heads, of a rougher order, will perhaps manage 
to remain unknown until the row breaks ont. 

I must not conclude without a word of explanation 
respecting the theatrical attitude attributed to the Chinese 
chieftain who defied the English Governor to hang him. 
Khu Tian Tek, the head of the Toh Peh Kong Society of 
Penang, was tried, with two or three others, for a murder 
said to have been committed in the riots of 1867, and all were 
found guilty. If he ever made the speech attributed to him, 
he relied, not on the valour of his warriors, but on the opinion 
of the Judges (and, I think, of all or most of the Executive 
Council) that never had there been a clearer case of concocted 
charge, perjured evidence, and perverse verdict.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lucerne, September 15th. P. B. MAxwELt. 

[* What in the world has that to dowithit? Weare just as 
much bound to protect our Chinese subjects as any others. 
The Chinese attacked Rajah Brooke, and would attack us but 
for fear of the gunboats.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE LINCOLN JUDGMENT. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.””| 

S1r,—I lately addressed to you a letter on points connected 
with the recent Lambeth Judgment, which letter appeared in 
the Spectator of August 8th. In the same paper was an article 
replying to my letter, and making remarks on Mr. Tomlinson’s 
pamphlet which you had reviewed. The article contradicted 
me in two points which are matters of fact and not of opinion,— 
in both which points I am absolutely right, and the article is 
absolutely wrong. I addressed a second letter to you which 
you have not printed. You have, however, observations on 
letters by Mr. Tomlinson which you did print, which letters 
expose (among other things) exactly the same errors that you 
made in contradicting me; but your observations do not 
contain any withdrawal of the erroneous statements. 

One of the points wherein I put you right was: the review 
of Mr. Tomlinson’s pamphlet said that be described the posi- 
tion of the celebrant in a church in Perth in the year 1851 as 
“northward; ” whereas Mr. Tomlinson’s words are “ eastward 
at the north side” of the table. Your contradiction of me in 
article of August 8th, is:—* We were perfectly accurate, and 
our correspondent is perfectly inaccurate, in our respective 
versions of what Mr. Tomlinson said as to the use in St. 





Ninian’s, Perth.” 
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The other point on which I put you right was concerning 
the rubrics foisted into the printed Prayer-Book of Elizabeth, 
contrary to the Act of Uniformity. Your review has said that 
Mr. Tomlinson had not proved his point. My letter put you 
right in this. But your article contradicted me, with the 
misstatement added that the first rubric in Elizabeth’s 
printed Prayer-Book is the same as the rubric of 1552. 

Here, then, I have two errors in your review, wherein I set 
you right, reiterated and insisted upon. Being not errors of 
anything but plain matter of fact, persistence in them, and 
denial to me of opportunity to state the truth, is unjustifiable, 
and is not what I or any one could have expected from the 
Spectator !—I am, Sir, &c., 

September 14th. Epmunp LAWRENCE. 

{Mr. Lawrence seems aggrieved, and so we publish his letter ; 
but it is nothing more than a reassertion that he was right, 
which nine controversialists in ten always make.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE DWARFS OF THE ATLAS. 

(To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Following up your suggestion, in your article on “ The 
Dwarfs of the Atlas,” that the “little people” owe their sacred 
character in different parts of the world to their connection 
with the working of metals, I would remark that such metals 
are chiefly obtained by subterranean excavations, and that 
such excavations are at all times, and even with the aid of all 
our modern appliances, an extremely difficult and arduous 
operation. In primitive days, these difficulties must have been 
many times greater, so much so that at first every advantage 
would be taken of natural fissures and caverns, and there 
would be a premium for the purpose of such operations upon 
smallness of stature combined with the necessary strength, 
Under these circumstances, the occurrence of a well-made 
dwarf, and still more of a family or tribe of such dwarfs, in a 
primitive community, would give that community an enormous 
advantage in the struggle for life, and would be regarded as a 
special gift of God, to be most jealously and sacredly guarded 
from robbery by envious neighbours. The report mentioned 
by you that the dwarfs of the Atlas possess great skill in 
sinking deep wells as well as in working metals, favours the 
above supposition.—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. Seppon. 


Painswick, Gloucestershire, September 14th. 





SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 

[To THE EpiTroR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Your correspondent, Professor Reichel, writes that “ the 
only formal official notice the Papacy has ever taken” of the 
heliocentric theory is “its condemnation in the case of 
Galileo.” This statement fails to notice the condemnation of 
the Copernican doctrine by a decree of the Congregation of 
the Index, which was issued on March 5th, 1616, some fifteen 
years before Galileo’s book on the subject was published. 
There was thus a condemnation of Copernicanism by the Con- 
gregation of the Index, and a condemnation of Galileo for 
having taught it, by the Congregation of the Holy Office, 
commonly called “The Inquisition.” In their judgment pro- 
nounced against Galileo, the acting Cardinals of the Inquisi- 
tion carefully set out the decree of the Index Congregation, 
and declared Galileo guilty of having violated it. 

The Jesuit Professor Grisar, in his recently published 
“ Galileistudien,” explicitly recognises that the Copernican 
doctrine itself was formally condemned at Rome, and he 
further maintains that the condemnation carried with it, 
while it remained operative, an obligation not merely of 
exterior compliance, but also of interior submission, though 
of a kind falling short of the absolute assent which is claimed 
for an ex cathedré pronouncement by the Pope himself. In 
spite of this, however, Grisar does not hesitate to describe as 
“unhappy” the decree of the Index Congregation by which 
Copernicanism was condemned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SEDLEY TayYLor. 

Hatel d Angleterre, Rouen, September 15th. 


P.S.—I have to explain that absence from England caused 
me to miss seeing the Spectator of September 5th, containing 
your statement, quoted by Professor Reichel, that ‘ Coperni- 
canism was never condemned.” 

[Neither the Congregation of the Index nor the Inquisition 
are the Papacy. Does Mr. Taylor mean to say that the Papacy 
ever condemned Macaulay P—Ep. Spectator.] 





WOMEN AND THE AGNOSTIC REGIME. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—Part of your article under the above heading will cause 
intense pain to a very large number of Christian women. Is 
it from ignorance, or indifference, or as a mere rhetorical 
device, that you write as if the movement for the advancement 
of women was led and dominated by unbelievers? All the 
specific efforts which have been made for and by women— 
the long struggle to obtain the means of higher education, 
the amendment of the law regarding the property of married 
women, the admission of women to professions and other 
means of employment, their appointment to posts of official 
usefulness, their claim to vote in municipal elections and in 
Parliamentary, and many other matters of importance both 
to themselves and to the community—have been carried on 
by bodies of women the great majority of whom are members 
of Christian Churches, and are actuated by religious motives 
in their public as well as private life. No doubt there are 
vague and violent talkers about “emancipation ” who are also 
opponents of Christianity. But evenif they were also practical 
workers for women, which very few of them are, they are 
so devoid of influence over their sex, that no impartial 
observer would think of treating them as representative, even 
in the smallest degree. After more than five-and-twenty 
years of work at women’s questions, I cannot recall more 
than two or three agnostics amongst those who joined in it. 
On the other hand, I recall hundreds of members of the 
Church of England, Presbyterians, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, &c. Perhaps the most unwearied and tenacious 
workers have been members of the Society of Friends and 
strict Calvinistic Presbyterians. Many of these Churches, 
whilst holding their religious convictions so strongly, set but 
little value on the clerical authority which the writer of the 
article seems almost to identify with Christianity. Perhaps 
that is the reason why he has so strangely ignored them. But 
that does not account for his overlooking Episcopalians and 
Roman Catholics who desire freedom for women. 

To any one who knows the women’s movement, nothing is 
more certain than that the heart and core of it are the devout 
women who believe that they are doing the duty to which 
God has called them, in endeavouring to set women free from 
all artificial fetters which interfere with their obeying their 
consciences as Christians.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, September 14th. IsaBELLA M. §. Top. 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter from personal respect, 
but if she lived in London, she would speedily alter her opinion. 
We should say a clear majority of the more “advanced” 
women inclined to disbelieve all received opinions on religion. 
—Ebp. Spectator. ] 


ADELAIDE CAPECE MINUTOLO. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Srr,—I cannot express my surprise at reading a notice in the 
Spectator of September 5th, upon Mrs. Augustus Craven’s 
“ Adelaide Capece Minutolo,” “translated by M. S. Watson 
(G. Herbert, Dublin, 1890).” The notice says, “ We welcome 
this translation,’—as if the little book were unknown. At 
Mrs. Augustus Craven’s special request, I translated her Life 
of Adelaide Minutolo in 1869, and it was published under the 
title of “A Noble Lady (Adelaide Capece Minutolo),” by 
Burns and Oates, who have the copyright. It was much 
approved by Mrs. Craven, and special commendation was 
given by several critics to the translation prefixed of a sonnet 
of Vittoria Colonna. I translated for Mrs. Craven her 
«“ Fleurange,” “Le Mot de l’Enigme ” (“The Story of a Soul”), 
and “ Récit d’une Seur,”’—a very difficult undertaking, but of 
which Comte de Montalembert said it was the best translation 
he had ever seen. In fact, when introducing her husband, Mrs. 
Craven said: “ Voila ma Traductrice!” The office playfully 
alluded to with her own special charm, led to many hours of 
an intercourse which I value as one of the chief pleasures and 
privileges of my life, and I cannot permit the robbery of even 
the least of my treasures to pass without protest. I have been 
travelling about, and the Spectator, my companion for many 
years, was delayed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harrow, September 14th. 





Emity BowLes. 





THE GROWTH OF CONFIDENCE IN NAVIES. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THR ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In an article on naval power in the Spectator of the 
12th inst., occurs the following passage: “The bombardment 
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This, 
read with the previous context, is an accusation against 


of Alexandria dissipated the humanitarian illusion.” 


which I feel bound, as a naval officer, to protest. Fortified 
cities, when invested, have often been bombarded to hasten their 
capitulation; but I do not know any instance of a city being 
bombarded by a British fleet, and I think it may be safely 
assumed that no such act will ever be perpetrated. The 
“bombardment” of Alexandria, of Copenhagen, of Algiers, 
&c., is an unfortunate mode of expression; but the object in 
these and other cases was the reduction of the forts, not the 
injury of the inhabitants of the cities, though no doubt some 
injury from shot that missed their mark was unavoidably in- 
flicted, when parts of the cities lay in the line of fire behind 
the fortifications.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. B. 


[We do not agree with our correspondent as to to the 
future, especially as regards the Continental fleets. How is 
Italy endangered except by bombardments from the French 
Fleet —Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 





A PARADOX ?—TO “F. C. H.” 
(A CONVERSATION RECAPITULATED.) 


To FIND OUT WHAT YOU CANNOT DO, 
AND THEN TO GO AND DOIT: 

There lies the golden rule: but few 

I ever found above the ground, 
Except myself, who knew it. 


You bid me do from day to day 
The single thing I can do; 

Ican’t do what I can’t, you say P 

Indeed I can; why, hang it, man! 
I solve it ambulando. 


I cannot draw the simplest thing : 
I cannot guess a riddle : 

I cannot dance, or skate, or sing : 

I can’t compose, and, goodness knows, 
I cannot play the fiddle. 


And yet, to take a single case, 
Of all an illustration, 
At thirty-two (to my disgrace ?) 
I did begin the violin, 
By way of recreation. 


The way to go to work is taught 
By precept and correction ; 

To do it nearly as you ought 

You learn by force of pains,—of course 
I don’t suggest perfection. 


“ But, ah! you can’t acquire an ear, 
If Nature don’t bestow it :” 

Excuse me: try before you sneer: 

The pains you take an “ ear ” will make, 
As practice make a poet. 


The sounds, by Nature’s laws, are there ; 
And all one’s education 
Is just to catch them in the air: 
Success is due entirely to 
Attentive observation. 


“Trained ear: trained fingers,—net result, 
A tenth-rate fiddler.” Granted! 

Plus hours well spent in patient cult 

Of music, which you own is rich 
In gifts not else implanted. 


Well! so with all the other things : 
You can learn how to do them: 

You’re born with rudiments of wings : 

You'll fly in time, and—end sublime !— 
You get a pleasure through them. 


“ Ah, well!” you answer, “be it so:” 
Although of course it’s not so: 

You've learned to scrape a fiddle-bow ; 

And what remains? Your addled brains 

Collapse: men die forgot so! 








“ You’ve done the thing you couldn’t do: 
You’re just a dilettante: 
Yes, that’s about the truth of you: 
You'll end, I’m sure, an amateur, 
A mere pococurante !” 


Ah! there, my friend, I know you’re wrong! 
For what you're best at doing, 

Law, painting, science, speech or song, 

Is just what you are bound to do, 
Whate’er beside pursuing. 


The small pursuits you undertake 
For innocent diversion, 

No earthly difference will make : 

The work goes on till life be gone : 
I stand by that assertion! 


Although a modest man, my friend, 
Tl make you this confession : 

I feel that I have got an “ End ”— 

A telos, eh? as you would say— 
My meétier, my profession : 


Which is——: well, never mind the name; 
But, Frank, I do assure you, 

Whatever other little game 

I chance to play from day to day— 
(I hope I do not bore you? 


I’m aiming at a certain chat 
I had with you, and therefore 
You must attend, my worthy friend)— 
Will not effect the least neglect 
Of what I really care for. 
J. K.S. 





THE BLIND SUMMIT. 


[A Viennese gentleman, who had climbed the Hoch-Kénig without a guide, was 
found dead, in a sitting posture, near the summit, upon which he had written, 
“Tt is cold, and clouds shut out the view.’’—Vide the Daily News of September 
10th, 1891. | 

So mounts the child of ages of desire, 

Man, up the steeps of Thought; and would behold 

Yet purer peaks, touched with unearthlier fire, 

In sudden vision virginally new ; 

But on the lone last height he sighs: “Tis cold, 
And clouds shut out the view.” 


Ah, doom of mortals! Vexed with phantoms old, 
Old phantoms that waylay us and pursue,— 
Weary of dreams,—we think to see unfold 
The eternal landscape of the Real and True; 
And on our Pisgah can but write: “’Tis cold, 
And clouds shut out the view.” 
Wi1iiiam WATSON. 








BOOKS. 


—@~— 
LE MORTE DARTHUR.* 

Nor only all scholars, but every English-speaking man who 
loves that record of chivalry and romance which Caxton “im- 
printed in the Abbey of Westminster, the last day of July,” 
1485, will be grateful to Dr. Sommer for his splendid critical 
edition of the Morte Darthur. The “Globe” edition of Malory’s 
work supplied the public with a carefully edited version of the 
text, but it aimed more at satisfying the wants of the general 
reader than at collecting and sifting the material from 
which the Morte Darthur was compiled. Dr. Sommer 
has now furnished the world with a complete critical 
apparatus for the full appreciation of a book which is 
among the most precious possessions of English litera- 
ture. Before, we had to be content with enjoying; now 
we may both enjoy and understand, wandering not only in 
the realms of high romance, but realising how the work of 
Malory took shape and form. By his action in producing the 
long-wanted editio princeps of Morte Darthur, Dr. Sommer has 
secured himself honour and gratitude wherever the English 
language is spoken. Englishmen and Americans may blusk 
to think that it was not a man of English kin who accom- 





* Le Morte Darthur. By Syr Thomas Malory. The Original Edition of 
William Caxton. Now reprinted and edited by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D, 3 vols. 
London ;: published by David Nutt, in the Strand, 1891, 
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plished the work ; but the fact that Dr. Sommer is a German 
will not for a moment be allowed to interfere with the sense 
of gratitude with which his book will be received. And while 
honouring Dr. Sommer for his labour of love, we must not 
forget the public spirit of his publisher, Mr. David Nutt. The 
publication of the three volumes which form the subject of this 
notice cannot be regarded as in any sense a commercial under- 
taking. The volumes must have been exceedingly costly to pro- 
duce, for the printing and paper are alike excellent, and the 
price is far below that usually set on éditions deluxe. Itis to be 
hoped, however, that, as sometimes happens, Mr. Nutt may 
find that his enterprise and liberality have not been misplaced 
even from the point of view of pecuniary benefit, and that the 
support of the public will give the new edition of Morte 
Darthur a wide circulation. 

The first volume of Dr. Sommer’s work contains the text; 
the second, matter explanatory of the text; the third, a series 
of studies on the sources from which Malory drew his 
romance. Dr. Sommer has, after an immense deal of labour 
and research, been able to find chapter and verse for the 
greater portion of the Morte Darthur. Sometimes Malory 
translated literally from his ‘“‘ French books;” sometimes 
he merely made précis and abstracts; sometimes, again, he 
altered or enlarged. Sir Edward Strachey, in his preface 
to the “Globe” edition, has pointed out how judicious 
was often Malory’s handling of his material, and how he 
tended to suppress what was unpoetical and ignoble in the 
sources from which he worked, and to give prominence to 
what was sane, worthy, and of good report. For example, 
Malory omits “the long and repulsive narrative” of Merlin’s 
birth. Again, “ without disguising what he probably believed 
to be at least a half-historical record of Arthur’s birth, he 
gives a grace and dignity to the story by the charms of his 
mother’s character, the finer touches of which are wanting in 
the original.” Occasionally, however, either from choice or from 
the desire for concentration, Malory omitted details of the 
legends which his readers would have gladly seen pre- 
served. For example, his account of the death of Merlin is 
not nearly so romantic and imaginative as that to be found 
in the Suite de Merlin. Malory curtly tells us how “it 
happened that Merlin showed to her [ Vivien] in a rock whereas 
was a great wonder, and wrought by enchantment, that went 
under a great stone. So by her subtle working, she made 
Merlin go under that stone to let her wot of the marvels 
there, but she wrought so there for him that he came never 
out for all the craft that he could do. And so she departed 
and left Merlin.” The following is Dr. Sommer’s abstract of 
that portion of the Suite de Merlin which deals with the 
death of Merlin :— 

“One day, whilst crossing the ‘forest perilleuse,’ night over- 
takes them [i.e Merlin and Vivien], and they have to stay 
where they are under the open sky. ‘They make a big fire, and 
eat of the provisions which they have brought from the castle. 
After supper Merlin tells Niviene ‘chi prés entre ces roches vous 
pourroie jois moustrer la plus biéle petite chambre que je sache, 
et fu toute faite a chisel, et en sont li huis de fier, si fors que qui 
seroit dedens, je cuic que jamais n’en isteroit.’ Niviene thinks 
the chamber in the rocks is only occupied by ‘dyables et bestes 
sauvages,’ but Merlin says: ‘ At present you are right, the chamber 
is not inhabited, but some hundred years ago there lived in this 
country a king named Assen, who had a son, Anasten. Both 
were good men and valiant knights. The son loved the daughter 
of a poor knight “de si grant amour que morteus hom ne pooit 
plus feme amer.” The father, hearing this, tried to persuade his 
son to give up his love, and, when his entreaties proved fruitless, 
threatened to slay his son’s sweetheart before his eyes. To pre- 
vent this, Anasten, with his friend’s help, had this dwelling cut 
out of the rock. Thither he retired with his love, and lived long 
and happily. They died the same day, and were buried together 
in the place where they spent their life of love.’ Merlin’s tale 
pleases Niviene much. Now, thinks she, the time has come to 
carry out her plan, and rid herself of Merlin. She is loud in 
admiration of the two lovers who forsook ail for love’s sake. 
Merlin declares he has done the same for her (Niviene) ; to be 
with her he has left Artus ‘et tous les haus houmes dou roiame 
de Logres ’ of whom he was ‘ sires.’ She feigns to love him much, 
and, giving him in ambiguous words to understand that she will 
at last yield to his entreaties, asks him to lead her to the chamber, 
where they may pass the night. Merlin, delighted, orders two 
valets to take torches and lead Niviene to the place. They find a 
chamber ‘toute painte a or musique’ (sic), and so beautiful that 
Niviene declares she has never seen its like. Merlin tells her this 
is only the place where they had their meals; he will now show 
her their bedroom. This, too, is much admired. Pointing to a 
tomb, Merlin declares that below it the two lovers rest in peace. 
He lifts a covering ‘d’un vermeil samit ouvret a or et as bestes 
moult cointement,’ and shows her a stone of red marble. He 


advises her not to see the bodies, as they do not look well, ‘mais | 








lait et orible.’ But Niviene insists upon seeing them, and asks 
Merlin to lift up the stone. He cannot refuse her, removes the 
stone, which is so heavy that ten men would have had difficulty 
in removing it, ‘pour coi on doit croire que plus li valut illuec ses 
sens que sa forche.’ Nowthey see the two bodies wrapped in white 
velvet, but they cannot distinguish faces or limbs. Niviene 
declares, if she had for ‘une eure de jour’ God’s power, she 
would put the souls of these two lovers ‘ensamble en la joie qui 
tousjours mais lour durast.’ She means to pass the night there, 
and Merlin expresses the wish to stay with her. So they order 
their people to make their beds, ‘et elle se coucha erraument et 
aussi fist Merlins, mais che fu en un autre lit.’ When Merlin is 
asleep, Niviene rises and bespells him so that he can stir no 
limb; then she calls her people, and asks them if she has 
enchanted the enchanter well. They move him, and find 
him like a dead body. ‘ Now tell me,’ says Niviene to them, 
‘what I shall do to him who has followed me “non mie pour 
m’ounour, mais pour moi despire et pour moi despuceler.”’ One 
of her men would have her let him kill Merlin, but this proposal 
she rejects. She then bids her men throw Merlin’s body into the 
grave. They do so, and put the stone over it, and Niviene ‘com- 
menche a faire ses conjuremens si joint si et seele la lame au 
sarcu et par conjuremens et par force de paroles,’ so that no one 
but herself may open it and see Merlin, dead or alive. She does 
so at the request of Tristram, as ‘la droite ystoire de Tristram le 
devise, et la brank meesmes del brait en parole, mais che n’est 
mie gramment.’ Baudemagus came on the fourth day to the 
place, when Merlin, still alive, could be heard lamenting, and, 
desirous to know who it was who thus lamented, tried in vain to 
remove the stone, but Merlin told him that only she who by her 
enchantments replaced the stone on the tomb could remove it. 
This adventure is told in ‘li contes del brait.’ ” 


But though Malory missed a good deal here, he missed, as Dr. 
Sommer points out,a great deal more in not adopting the 
beautiful version of the death of Merlin to be found in the 
Vulgate Merlin. It runs as follows :— 


“Then he began to devise the craft unto her, and she it wrote 
all that he said; and when had all devised, the damsel had great 
joy in heart and he her loved more and more, and she showed him 
fairer cheer than beforn; so they sojourned together longtime, 
till it fell on a day that they went through the forest hand in 
hand, devising and disporting, and this was in the forest of 
Brocheland, and found a bush that was fair and high of white 
horthorne full of flowers, and there they sat in the shadow, and 
Merlin laid his head in the damsel’s lap, and she began to taste 
softly till he fell on sleep; and when she felt that he was on sleep 
she arose softly, and made a.cern with her whimple all about the 
bush and all about Merlin, and began her enchantments so as 
Merlin had her taught, and made the cern nine times, and nine 
times her enchantments; and after that she went and sat down 
by him and laid his head on her lap, and held him there till he 
did awake, and then he looked about him and him seemed he was 
in the fairest tower of the world, and the most strong, and found 
him laid in the fairest place that ever he lay beforn; and then he 
said to the damsel, ‘Lady thou hast me deceived, but if ye will 
abide with me for none but ye may undo thy enchantments ;’ and 
she said, ‘Fair sweet friend, I shall oftentimes go out, and ye 
shall have me in your arms and I you; and from henceforth shall 
ye do all your pleasure;’ and she him held well couenaunt for 
few hours there were of the night one of the day but she was with 
him. Ne never after come Merlin out of that fortress that she 
had him inset; but she went in and out when she would.” 

Before leaving Dr. Sommer’s book, we must say something 
of Mr. Lang’s admirable causerie which forms an introduc- 
tion to the third volume. Mr. Lang is always charming when 
dealing with the themes of heroic romance, but he has never 
done anything more perfect than this little essay. His com- 
parison of courage as depicted by Homer and in the Morte 
Darthur is especially noteworthy. Again, his defence of the 
morality of Malory’s book is well founded and convincing 
In spite of occasional lapses, the general effect of the book, 
as Caxton pointed out long ago, is, in Mr. Lang’s words, “ to 
instruct in all courage, chastity, endurance, and true love.” 
And in this context the eulogium on the romances pro- 
nounced by Milton, as it were in spite of himself, may well 
be called to mind. Milton’s theories inclined him to dislike 
the romances; but he admits, nevertheless, that his mind was 
purified, not injured, by his wanderings with the knights- 
errant, with “ Lancelot and Peleas and Pelenore.” His words 
may form a fitting ending to our notice of the new edition of 
the Morte Darthur :— 

“ Next (for hear me, now, readers) that I may tell ye whither my 
younger feet wandered; I betook me among those lofty fables 
and Romances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knight- 
hood founded by our victorious kings, and from hence had in 
renown over all Christendom. There I read it in the oath of 
every knight, that he should defend to the expense of his best 
blood or of his life, if it so befel him, the honour and chastity of 
virgin or matron; from whence even then I learnt what a noble 
virtue chastity sure must be to the defence of which so many 
worthies by such a dear adventure of themselves had sworn; and 
if I found in the story afterward any of them by word or deed 
breaking that oath, I judged it the same fault of the poet as that 
which is attributed to Homer to have written indecent things of 
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the gods; only this my mind gave me, that every free and gentle 
spirit without that oath ought to be born a knight, nor need to 
expect the gilt spur or the laying of a sword upon his shoulder to 
stir him up both by his counsel and his arms to secure and pro- 
tect the weakness of any attempted chastity. So then even these 
books which to many others have been the fuel of wantonness 
and loose living, I cannot think how unless by divine indulgence 
proved to me so many incitements as you heard to the love and 
steadfast observation of that virtue which abhors the society of 
bordelloes.” 





POCOCKE’S TOUR THROUGH IRELAND IN 1752.* 
THe author of this work was one of the most distinguished 
travellers of the eighteenth century. In his youth he travelled a 
great deal upon the Continent, and spent five years in the East. 
His account of Egypt, Palestine, and Asia Minor, generally 
published in three volumes, and embellished with numerous 
engravings and diagrams, is still worth consulting. Though 
an Englishman, born in Southampton, he held a sinecure 
appointment in the Irish Church which enabled him to indulge 
in what seems to have been the master-passion of his life. 
After his promotion in the Church of Ireland, for he was in 
succession Archdeacon of Dublin, Bishop of Ossory, and 
Bishop of Meath, he made various tours through the land of 
his adoption, always with the inquiring mind and watchful, 
observing eye of the true traveller. Pococke literally rode 
round Ireland in quest of knowledge. On horseback he 
traversed all the maritime counties, starting from Dublin and 
returning to Dublin,—an example of laudable curiosity which 
almost seeks its fellow, for no kudos was to be gained, and not 
much to be learned, by travels in Ireland. It is the record of 
that journey which lies before us. 


Pococke’s Tour deals exclusively with the social condition of 
the island. The writer makes not the faintest allusion to 
politics. This is singular, for if we are to believe the political 
historians, headed by Mr. Froude, Ireland was at the time 
shaken with political excitement. In fact, the Irish problem 
had just emerged as a burning question. The Irish Parlia- 
ment had defied the Imperial Government, thrown out or 
altered their Money Bills, had thwarted the Ministers of 
George II. in their foreign policy, had already given much 
trouble, and was threatening to give much more. Now, 
for the first time, the Irish difficulty began to haunt the 
meditations of statesmen. Swift did his bad best to embroil the 
two Parliaments, and failed. Lucas, who, with less genius 
but rather more sincerity, followed him on the same lines, 
failed too. But the writings of both .men produced an effect 
nevertheless. The people had begun to be conscious of their 
misery and poverty, and to look for an explanation. Swift 
and Lucas had told them that the cause lay, not in themselves 
but in England’s misgovernment; and at length the House of 
Commons put itself forward as representative and champion 
of the views which passed current in society. The Irish diffi- 
culty, long dimly foreseen, had at last arrived, and seemed to 
have come to stay. Henry Boyle, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, led this movement, which was in full swing at 
the very time when our inquisitive ecclesiastic was riding 
round the island. Yet of this storm Pococke says not a word, 
directly or indirectly. At Castlemartyr, County Cork, he even 
visited the great “ patriot” himself; yet from a perusal of the 
Tour one would never suspect that the Parnell of the period was 
anything but an opulent country gentleman intent on building 
operations and on beautifying his demesne. In this character 
he delighted our traveller, for amongst Boyle’s other improve- 
ments, Pococke relates, with an enthusiasm not so easy to 
understand in our times, that the Speaker could “row four 
miles on a serpentine canal” which he had made round his 
grounds. If Pococke regarded the whole of this movement 
which makes such a figure in history as a mere storm in a 
teapot, he was right. A year or two later the Imperial 
Government quite suppressed the Irish difficulty as repre- 
sented by Boyle and his Parliamentary patriots. How? By 
avery simple expedient. The Government bought them up, 
for they were all in the market. Parliament in its next Session 
presented a spectacle which Cowper’s lines aptly describe :— 

“ Patriots bursting with heroic rage, 
And placemen all tranquillity and smiles.” 
Boyle and his friends were placed and pensioned, but, not 
unnaturally, a fresh crop of patriots, seeing that “heroic 
rage” paid so well, arose in their room. The Irish difficulty 





* Pococke’s Tour through Ireland, 1752. Edited by George Stokes, D.D. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co, 


| had come to stay, and it did stay, not being found solvable by 
the simple method adopted in the case of Henry Boyle and 
his adherents. 





Bishop Pococke was one of the best-instructed men of his: 
time ; but about politics he strictly held his tongue. Never- 
theless, we can perceive clearly enough that he did not belong 
to the school of Swift and Lucas, but, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, followed the lead of a man infinitely more virtuous 
and infinitely wiser and more patriotic than either of them. 
We refer, though the reader may be surprised, to the famous 
metaphysician, Bishop Berkeley. Every one knows that 
Berkeley inaugurated a new and great departure in philosophy. 
Every one knows that Pope attributed to Berkeley “every 
virtue under heaven.” But every one doesnot know that Berkeley 
wrote concerning Ireland and the Irish difficulty a treatise more 
charged with wit and wisdom, more profound, practical, and 
sagacious, than any spoken or written utterance which the cen- 
tury otherwise produced. As it dealt only with Ireland, and only 
with the internal condition of Ireland, at a time when the world 
almost ignored Ireland’s existence, Berkeley’s Querist attracted 
no general attention, and is even now known to few. All the 
world is aware that Berkeley “ said there was no matter.” But 
who knows anything of Berkeley as the wise practical philo- 
sopher, the witty, graceful, and tender moralist, the true Irish 
patriot? In the eighteenth century, two great intellectual 
influences contended for the control and direction of Ireland’s 
future, the genius of Swift and the genius of Berkeley, the one 
hostile to England and the other friendly, the one tending 
towards angry international politics and the other to self- 
reform. Berkeley was, in fact, an Irish Carlyle of the 
eighteenth century, but more humane, gracious, and insinua- 
ting, his influence, not like that of stormy Boreas, but like genial 
sunshine. 


Berkeley, unlike Swift, did not attribute Ireland’s misery to 
England, in whole or in part. Swift told his countrymen 
that England, hated them, and taught them to hate England. 
Berkeley told them the reverse. Swift attributed their woes 
to the dependence of their Parliament and the commercial 
policy of the Imperial Government. Berkeley maintained 
that that commercial policy was, in fact, beneficial to Ireland, 
and that the dependence of their Parliament, by securing, as 
it did, freedom from foreign complications, and the defence of 
Ireland by Imperial armies and navies, supplied the Irish 
Parliament with a unique opportunity of developing the 
resources of the island, and of making their country rich 
and prosperous. All things would be well if his country- 
men only resolved to go to their work like men. In all Irish 
histories, even Mr. Froude’s, we are accustomed to see furious 
diatribes against the commercial greed of England, as 
exhibited, for example, in the suppression of the Irisb 
woollen trade. Berkeley maintained that the development 
of that trade would be ruinous to the poor people of 
Ireland, by promoting the eviction of the peasantry, and 
the consolidation of farms into sheep-walks. Query 85 
is as follows :—‘‘ Whether it be not a sure sign or effect of a 
country’s thriving, to see it well cultivated and full of inhabi- 
tants? And if so, whether a great quantity of sheep-walk be 
not ruinous to a country, rendering it waste and thinly 
inhabited ?” By every method, Berkeley sought to discourage 
political discontent, to reduce the angry feeling towards 
England which emanated from Swift, and to concentrate the 
attention of all classes upon self-improvement and the im- 
provement of their common country. So he asks in Query 435, 
“ Whether we can thrive so long as we entertain a wrong- 
headed distrust of England ? ”—and again, 323, “ Whether it be 
not our part to cultivate the love and affection of England in 
all manner of ways?” As to the practical work which the 
Irish aristocracy and their Parliament ought to undertake, 
his suggestions are endless; his wise, tender, and humorous 
counsel embraces all sorts and varieties of activity and self- 
amendment. For example, the Irish rural gentry in Berkeley’s 
time dwelt in cabins, and spent their revenues, the men chiefly 
in claret, the women in Flanders lace and other imported 
finery, so much so that an Irish lady of this period, cirea 1730, 
“spent as much on dress as an English lady of six times her 





income.” Berkeley again and again, returning to the subject 
in almost every other page, urges the gentry to build good 
houses, to lay out gardens, beautify their demesnes, and 
| generally improve their surroundings. Observe here the 
| wisdom of the serpent, which in Berkeley co-existed with the 
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harmlessness of the dove. He did not ask the Irish gentry to 
do anything hard or heroic. He only urged them, at least 
for a beginning, to build good houses and lay out pleasant 
grounds, knowing well that a great deal would follow from 
such a commencement. 

And Berkeley’s gracious genius prevailed. It was in 1735 
that he published The Querist, in which as in a mirror he bade 
the Irish gentleman of the period observe his unadmirable 
self, with his cabin behind him, with his ruinous estate and 
impoverished tenantry around; while on the backs of horses— 
for roads were still a rarity—barrels of foreign wines and bales 
of Continental frippery were seen approaching that abode of 
poverty and folly. Seventeen years later, Pococke, riding 
round the island, found the Irish rural gentry building them- 
selves fine houses, laying out gardens, digging artificial lakes 
and canals, and also, a result foreseen by Berkeley, improving 
their estates all round,—making roads, planting woods, 
searching for minerals, erecting mills, and therefore em- 
ploying many thousands of idle hands. The whole aspect of 
freland had altered. The tide of absenteeism was checked, and 
even reversed; that, too, Berkeley foresaw. 

In this glorious movement which emanated from the mind 
of Berkeley and was in full course at the time, Pococke was an 
ardent sympathiser. Of the bitter, rancorous, and barren 
political movement started by Swift, he wrote not one word. 
His whole book seems to be written in sustainment of that 
career of social reform which Berkeley inaugurated. But, 
alas! once again the genius of Swift overpowered that of 
Berkeley ; politics reasserted their sway over the mind of the 
Trish gentry. They laid aside The Querist and returned to 
the study of the Drapier’s Letters, and of Molyneux’s and 
Lucas’s lucubrations about “liberty” and “slavery; ” so that 
Grattan, at the inauguration of the short-lived and unfortunate 
independent Irish Parliament, could declare, in his semi- 
theatrical style: “Spirit of Swift! spirit of Molyneux! your 
genius has prevailed!” Soit had. The wrong-headed distrust of 
England had prevailed. Natural sloth, the exciting pleasures of 
politics, the desire to blame every one but themselves, had pre- 
vailed, and the wise and gentle Berkeley, pointing out the true 
sources of public and private happiness, was forgotten. The 
Trish gentry, how much to their advantage we know, took Swift 
for their prophet instead of Berkeley. They neglected their 
natural work in order to work the Irish difficulty. The Irish 
difficulty is, indeed, still with us, but the Irish gentry are, before 
our eyes, melting away out of the land which was once theirs. 
Pococke’s Tour, which has suggested to us these reflections, 
must be regarded as part of the Berkeleian movement of social 
and internal reform. It can only be read with proper interest 
and satisfaction by one who is already familiar with Berkeley’s 
Querist. Berkeley asked whether there was in the world a 
nation to which the fable of Hercules and the carter better 
applied than to the Irish. Pococke shows us the carter with 
his coat off diligently endeavouring to lift his cart-wheel out 
of the slough. 





THE VIKINGS OF WESTERN CHRISTENDOM.* 
THE writer of this book seems inclined to take a too modest 
view of its historical value. He admits obligations to Pro- 
fessor Steenstrup’s Normannerne, and yet if there ever was 
a truly and honestly original work, this is one. Then, simply 
because he had at first chosen The Viking Age as the designa- 
tion of his volume, and saw Mr. Du Chaillu’s work announced 
with the same title, he must needs delay the publication of 
his own, although it was ready, until he discovered that “ the 
subject-matter of the two books lay wholly apart.” One is 
not at all reminded of Du Chaillu, after one has read a few 
pages of Mr. Keary’s book and mastered his object. One is 
reminded, however, of some of the most fascinating pages 
in Gibbon. If only Mr. Keary had been gifted with 
such a style as Gibbon’s, what a book might he not 
have written on the Rise, Decline, and Fall—or at least 
Diffusion and Absorption—of the Western Vikings, in the 
period which is covered by the century between A.D. 789 and 
888! But, truth to tell, Mr. Keary, although obviously a 
scholar as well as a painstaking historical investigator, is not 
a master of style,—at all events, in the nineteenth-century 
sense. Occasionally he indulges in a “ smart” but hackneyed 
modern phrase, as when he tells us (p. 197) :—* Harold turned 





* The Vikings of Western Christendom, A.D, 789 to A.D. 888. By C.F. K 
M.A, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891,’ sah ae 





this time towards the Franks, and sent to pray for the 
assistance of the Frank Emperor; and Lewis, who had just 
mounted the throne, embraced this occasion for ‘a spirited 
foreign policy,—rather, we may believe, with an eye to 
religious than to political interests.” But aberrations of this 
kind on Mr. Keary’s part are remarkably few. He is at his 
best when he writes simply, directly, and almost school- 
boyishly, as when he says of Lewis the Pious :— 

« Lewis was in these days a great reader of the Latin classics: 
he gave up profane studies when he became more serious in later 
life. He had, in truth, had the best education that ‘money could 
buy,’ or rather, such as no money could have bought; for his tutor 
was William, Count of Toulouse or of Orange, a hero and saint, 
whom priests and people conspired to honour. To the one he was 
St. William of Toulouse; to the other he was Guillaume au 
Courtn-nez, Guillaume Firebras, about whom and whose kin they 
sang in after-years their five-and-twenty Chansons de Geste. 
Lewis’s familiarity with literature, Latin literature, must have 
pleased his Latin subjects. Charles, his father, had reverence 
enough for anything, but he was an opsimathes, a ‘ late learner ;’ 
and, hard as he worked in his hours of leisure, had never time to 
make any great progress—never quite learnt to write, for 
example.” 

It would be difficult to pack into a short paragraph more 
information put more lucidly—or less epigrammatically. 

The first chapters of this volume, treating of heathen 
Germany, of its creed, and of Christendom at the time when the 
“ barbarians ” made their first attack upon the Roman world, 
are interesting, informing, and even necessary, although they 
are a trifle too long. Mr. Keary dwells almost lovingly on 
his own picture of the Irish monk, or Columban, “in his 
narrow hut, looking out upon the eternal seas,” and of his 
art work :— 

“The Irish art work is peculiar; its marked characteristics 

are the elaborate interlaced patterns which seem almost to 
defy human ingenuity to carry out their twists and windings. 
When you scrutinise them closely, you find, moreover, that 
these patterns are made up of fantastic animals. It is a 
peculiarity which runs through Irish metal work and illumination 
alike, and is even imitated in a very inappropriate fashion on Irish ~ 
stone carvings...... These interlaced patterns are probably 
derived in the first instance from the wattling of twigs or reeds— 
and so with one hand they reach back to prehistoric art in which 
wattling or platting was one of the earliest and most important 
industries. But, on the other hand, this twisted scroll-work is 
the parent of the art, which is characteristically Scandinavian, 
It was imported by the Vikings into the North, and has remained 
implanted in the Scandinavian countries up to the present day, 
though it has been abandoned elsewhere.” 
But although Mr. Keary is in his element when he is making 
a point of this kind, it is not till we reach the period of 
Charlemagne and his struggle with the Saxons, that he 
settles down to his proper work, and that we come across 
the Vikings, at least in force. The great Viking move- 
ment may, indeed, be said to date from the great disaster 
to the Frankish arms at the Battle of Roncesvalles in 
778. The Saxons were not in alliance with the Saracens, 
against whom the expedition was led, the rear-guard of 
which, under Roland, met with such a tragic fate in the 
passes of the Pyrenees. They may not even have heard 
of the disaster, although this is by no means certain. But it 
is beyond doubt that it was the sudden return of Charles from 
Spain to France to meet a Saxon raid that led to the defeat of 
Charles, and that after Roncesvalles, the barbarians became 
bolder than ever. The Saxon War lasted in all from A.D. 
772 to 804, and has truly been described as Charlemagne’s 
life-work. In a sense, he accomplished that work. He 
slaughtered the Saxons by thousands; he induced several 
of their chiefs, notably Widukind and Abbio, to become 
Christians; and, after a fashion, he “settled” their country. 
But did he not practically compel the worst of his enemies— 
and the enemies of Christendom—who were behind rather 
than intermingled with the Saxons, to take to the sea, and 
seek lands beyond it? At all events, it was on a summer 
day in 789, fifteen years before the close of the Saxon 
War, that three Danish “keels” put into a Dorsetshire 
harbour, and that their piratical crews killed the poor Port- 
Reeve who civilly asked them for the usual port-dues. Charle- 
magne knew where the real danger to Europe was to be found. 
Had he conquered Jutland, he might have destroyed the 
pirates in their lairs, and there might have been no furor 
Normannorum. But he died in 814, and after him came the 
deluge, in the shape of nearly a century of Viking raids. 

The story of the Danish-Norse attacks during this century 
on the Continent and the British islands, beginning in the 
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latter case with wild descents on monasteries of the type of 
Lindisfarne and Iona, is a tolerably familiar one. Mr. 
Keary has but little that is positively fresh to say about 
the chain of events which placed Canute on the throne 
of England, or of the pusillanimity and jealousies of the 
successors of Charlemagne, which very nearly placed Paris 
in the hands of the Vikings. Mr. Keary has, however, 
pointed out, as no previous writer has done, that if there were 
not two distinct Viking septs or races, there were two Viking 
spirits, the commercial and the political. The commercial 
spirit was perhaps best exhibited in the establishment of 
that Norse kingdom over one-half of Ireland, by which 
Thorgisl anticipated by half-a-century the course of Viking 
conquest in other countries. The Norse Vikings who followed 
Thorgisl and gave a beginning to Dublin—the Blackpool of 
Ireland—were traders quite as much as conquerors. A year 
or two ago, the grave of a Viking was discovered in the West 
Hebrides. He had been interred in his boat, and, in the usual 
way, with his sword, spear, battle-axe, and horse, but along 
with his military accoutrements was found a pair of scales. 
He was, therefore, a merchant as well as a warrior. Mr. 
Keary also emphasises the fact that it was the Norse Kings 
of Dublin who about 1000 introduced the first native coinage 
into Ireland. On the other hand, the Danish Vikings who 
played such an important part on the Continent, and who are 
identified with the latest and greatest invasions of England, 
aimed at political aggrandisement, and were colonisers rather 
than traders. Mr. Keary is probably correct in thinking that 
the Danes who invaded Germany in 881-82 under Godfrey, and 
who made the attack on Paris in 885-87 under Siegfried, from 
which they were not driven but bought off, “were either the 
game men, or were in close relations with the same men who 
had for years been engaged in a great effort to conquer 
England.” The comprehensive ambitions of the Danish 
Vikings were not realised any more than was the dream of 
the Odin-worshipper, who looked forward to the suppression 
of Christianity and the establishment of a great confederation 
of heathen nations in the North of Europe. It was a Norse 
adventurer with comparatively limited designs like Rolf, 
that succeeded in carving a kingdom for himself out of the 
ancient Carlovingian Empire. The Vikings did not conquer 
Christianity; they were conquered by it. They became an 
element—but not the dominant political element—in Europe. 
But have they not contributed to the Anglo-Saxon blood that 
strain of daring, restlessness, heroism, which means patriotism 
and independence at home, and “expansion” abroadP The 
Vikings did not conquer Europe. Yet who but they—through 
their descendants—colonised America and Australia, and 
conquered India ? 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S.* 


Books like this are an uncomfortable mixture of history, art, 
and commerce. A London street is to the competent historian 
an interesting study; and for the proper understanding of its 
history, careful architectural elevations and ground-plans are 
a necessary supplement. A London street is also an inspiring 
subject for a literary artist; and Charles Lamb and De 
Quincey have shown us what may be done in that kind. A 
London street is, once more, an admirable subject for an artist, 
and for an artist of Mr. Pennell’s gifts, in black-and-white. 
But what we get in book-making of this type is, on the literary 
side, letterpress of a dreary descriptive and digressive type 
written round the illustrations, and passing from half-hearted 
evocation of the past of London on insufficient data, to futile 
speculation about the career of the figures in the plates. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy is, in a way, amusing at times. His unim- 
peachable and unimportant relations with a barmaid, related 
with such particularity on p. 38, are, as twaddle, first- 
rate. But who are the people for whom such writing 
is provided, and provided in such quantities?—for this 
kind of historical and descriptive gossip forms the staple 
of several illustrated periodicals. What is more im- 
portant, however, is the result on the black-and-white art, 
forced by this association with letterpress to compromise 
with history. The artist has to portray recognisable and 
“important” “views” within the bounds of the chosen 
subject. Thus, would Mr. Pennell, if left to a natural choice, 
have fixed on the view looking through the doors of St. Paul’s, 





* Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. Notes by Justin McCarthy, M.P.; and Plates 
and Vignettes from Drawings by Joseph Pennell. London: Seeleyand Co, 1891. 





as one suitable to his art? Or would he have troubled him- 
self about the uninteresting architectural detail of the Law 
Courts? We prefer to think that it was rather the compul- 
sion of his task than his own satisfaction with the subject and 
effect, that led to these drawings being included. What really 
accounts for the conditions under which black-and-white 
work is published, is, we suppose, a superstition of the book 
trade, which objects to sending out volumes consisting purely 
of an artist’s sketches done for his own pleasure; and it is, 
of course, possible that the paying public has the same super- 
stition; that it retains from nursery days the childish desire 
to hear “ what it says about the picture ;” but one wouid think 
that there must be a sufficient public of amateurs who would 
welcome a volume of sketches with just so much or so little of 
legend affixed, as the artist himself thought desirable. 


These drawings show some interesting advances or ex- 
periments beyond what was included in Mr. Pennell’s earlier 
work. The earlier work was chiefly architecture, and that 
expressed in a strictly limited convention of line and tone. 
The larger plates here are still dependent mainly on line, and, 
indeed, it is one of their weaknesses that tone is employed in 
a curiously arbitrary way. Sometimes a foreground object is 
fully rendered in tone, while the architectural background is 
left in an abstract convention that, if read as tone, would 
mean a bright sunlight inconsistent with the former 
object: or, more arbitrary still, a figure is left as a white 
ghost, with others behind and in front of it realised further 
in tone. This is a doubtful extension of the quite 
allowable and laudable practice of carrying your main subject 
further than the rest, and leaving other parts in sketchy out- 
line. To interpolate the ghost is to reverse this practice, 
because it calls attention to him instead of drawing attention 
from him. In these same plates there is a much larger and 
freer use made of figures than in some of Mr. Pennell’s 
previous work; the architecture falls into the background, 
and the crowd of the street becomes the subject. We con- 
gratulate the artist on some very happy sketches of character 
and action; but in one or two cases he has given an emphasis 
to a figure that its success as a figure-study hardly deserved. 
Thus, the ’bus in the foreground of the view in the Strand, and 
the ruffian’s face in the view of Holywell Street, are not good 
enough to be so much forced on the attention. On the whole, 
the slighter woodcuts are more successful than the copper- 
plates, especially two in which a fine effect of wet streets and 
darkness lit up by the flare of theatre lights is rendered. In 
one or two the pen is given up for the brush, and the wash is 
handled with no little skill. A little heaviness of tone in these 
is possibly due to reproduction. 





ARISTOTLE ON POETRY.* 

Ir is one of the ironies of literature, which would have de- 
lighted the heart of a Greek tragedian, that while Plato the 
idealist, the dreamer, the mystic, the prose-poet of Greek 
philosophy, in his ideal Republic found no place for the poets, 
Aristotle the anatomist, the fact-collector, the critical philo- 
sopher, the earliest of the school of exact science, should have 
devoted one of his works to a Defence of Poetry. Partly, 
perhaps, this may be attributed to the desire of every shoe- 
maker to escape from his last. Plato may have banished the 
poets because he felt that he and they were two of a trade, and 
could never agree in the narrow bounds of a Greek city-republic; 
while Aristotle took a holiday in an essay on Poetry from his 
cabinet of curiosities and natural-history collections. They 
remind us of the story of the magazine editor who asked a 
poet and a mathematician for contributions, and received 
a scientific essay from the poet, and a romance from the 
mathematician. 


Yet, in truth, Plato and Aristotle were moved in opposite 
directions by the same cause. Plato told the poets to go 
because they did not make for righteousness: for Homer 
exhibited a religion and conception of the Deity which the 
best thought of the age of Plato had not only outgrown, but 
found repulsive; while the tragedians showed heroes over- 
come by the passions and pains of common men, which Plato 
wished to eradicate. Aristotle, on the other hand, defended 
the poets because they did make for righteousness, by puri- 
fying and moderating the passions, the excessive violence and 
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indulgence of which, and not their existence, were immoral 
and harmful to the character. The fact is, that in this 
respect, as in many others, Aristotle has to us the advantage 
over Plato of being more modern. Plato wished to banish 
the poets in precisely the same spirit that the Puritans 
actually tried to banish them in the seventeenth century, or as 
some of our modern Puritans would like to banish the novel 
now. Poetry, to his as to their minds, was mixed up with 
the memory of miracle-plays and a superstitious theology. 
Aristotle looks at the theatre rather from the point of view 
of modern experience. Mr. Prickard has well brought this 
out in the elegant and scholarly work before us :—“ Plato’s 
last word to the poet is ‘go.’ Aristotle’s word is of welcome. 
We will trust you, he says in effect, and we will trust human 
nature. Our citizens have wholesome human appetites, and if 
you were to offer them garbage, they would not consent to 
feed upon it. Their digestion is vigorous, and man’s common 
food will be good enough to nourish them.” 

But though Aristotle is more modern than Plato, he can 
teach us moderns but little. The narrowness of the vision, 
and the limited character of Aristotle’s conception in poetry 
as in politics, is astounding. Just as in politics he cannot 
conceive of a State which is too large to hear the voice of a 
single town-crier, so in poetry his views are bounded by the 
horizon of the plays acted at Athens. Whether by accident 
or design, his idea of poetry is practically confined to tragedy, 
and he cannot conceive of a tragedy which is not founded on 
one of the Greek myths; end he gives the most important 
place in the elements of a good tragedy to plot, and the most 
important place in plot to “recognition.” This is very much as 
if Mr. Prickard were to lay down that the melodrama was the 
only or highest form of the drama; that it must always turn 
on a Biblical story, and its crowning incident must be some 
modification of the “strawberry-mark scene” in Bow and Cox! 
So important did Aristotle regard this working-out of the 
“Have you a strawberry-mark? Then you’re my long-lost 
brother ” notion, that he devoted a whole chapter to it; and he 
actually praises the absurd scene in Auschylus’s Chephore, 
where Electra is made to recognise her long-lost brother Orestes 
partly by the fact that her feet fit his footprints,—a mode of re- 
semblance which would make the modern lover exclaim, “Beetle- 
crushers, by Jove!” and flee to other climes. Moreover, by 
insisting on the importance of plot—and a plot, it must be 
remembered, the essential elements of which were fixed by 
tradition, and therefore known beforehand—Aristotle is, as Mr. 
Prickard points out, a bad critic even of Greek plays, as he 
excludes Alschylus’s Prometheus, which has no plot. And the 
absurd price put upon recognition makes Aristotle raise to the 
highest rank of Greek plays the tedious and repulsive 
Cdipus Tyrannus. “What,” asks Mr. Prickard, “does 
Aristotle contribute to our knowledge about poetry as a 
whole?” The answer appears to be, “ Very little.’ He does 
not define poetry, and so far as he describes it, his description 
amounts to this, that a poet is “an imitator in myths put into 
metre,’—a definition which would exclude our best poetry, 
including Shelley’s “ Ode to the Skylark.” 

“Perhaps,” says Mr. Prickard, “none of Aristotle’s con- 
tributions to our general understanding of Poetry is more 
fruitful than his profound saying that ‘ Poetry is more serious 
and more philosophical than History, because it deals with 
universal truth, not with that which lies in details.’” But 
except when explained in a non-natural sense, this profound 
truth is in fact profound nonsense. The very essence of 
success in poetry, as in history, is to be particular. No one is 
moved by an ode to eyebrows in general; any one may be 
moved by a doleful ballad made to his mistress’s eyebrows. 
Poetry moves us, no doubt, by appealing to that which is 
universal in us—namely, our common human feelings—but it 
only does so as history does, or oratory, through the particular. 
The poet, like the orator, who merely indulges in vain fine 
phrases or odes to Duty or Pleasure, misses his audience as 
much asthe mere Dryasdust historian who sins in the opposite 
direction by giving merely the bare facts and annals of history. 
The successful poet, like the successful orator, historian, or 
novelist, attains his success by reaching the heart through the 
representation of some particular incident or mode of feeling. 
The Syracusan expedition in Thucydides, the defence of 
Londonderry in Macaulay, move us in precisely the same 
way as the Agamemnon or King Lear, as Shelley’s “Skylark ” 





or Tennyson’s “Maud.” As Mr. Prickard quotes :— 
“ Sunt lacrime rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA* 


A WELL-KNOWN and enterprising New York journal is at the 
present time busying itself in endeavours to elicit the opinion 
of “a select number of authorities on the anthropological and 
ethical subject of the ‘coming man.’” The select authorities 
in question are required to contribute their answers to aseries 
of questions, among which is included the truly fascinating 
problem: “ What points are to be urged for the awakening of 
the higher intelligence of the Young American?” This highly 
desirable awakening process appears to be the principal object 
by which the author of the book before us is actuated. There 
is also a practical aim of a more personal description: Mr, 
Ely has it in his mind to produce a greater work, which is to 
be entitled History of Labour in the New World, and to be 
worthy of that title; and the present volume is meant in 
some manner to prepare the way by showing that the 
subject is an interesting one, and that our author can 
write about it. But this is a merely worldly consideration, 
completely overshadowed by the nobler purpose of awakening 
the Young American, and convincing him of “ the vastness of 
his present opportunities.” 

It is not for us, nurtured as we have been among the 
enervating institutions of an effete Kingdom, to estimate the 
vast though latent powers of that lofty organism—we refer to 
the Young American—and consequently we cannot judge how 
far he will appreciate the mildly dogmatic platitudes with 
which our author expounds his principles, in language which 
seems to present a happy blending of the styles of the country 
schoolmaster and the temperance lecturer. The Young 
American would appear to be in some respects exceptionally 
gifted, for Mr. Ely does not fear to admit that he “‘ presupposes 
that his reader is gifted with ordinary common-sense,’— 
an assumption which in the Old World we should regard 
as entirely unjustifiable. ‘There are some points, however, 
on which the reader’s notions are expected to be crude in the 
extreme. Of labour organisations he will probably say: ‘I 
have always been taught to consider them creations of hell- 
inspired men.’ This is strong language for the Young 
American; but Mr. Ely is so thoroughly convinced of his 
power to destroy the foundation of prejudice and ignorance 
on which this forcible doctrine is based—an endeavour in 
which we wish him every success—that he feels at other times. 
the necessity of moderating the enthusiasm of his pupils, lest 
it should carry them too far in an opposite direction. After a 
tirade upon the difficulties thrown in the way of arbitration 
by unprincipled employers, he reminds his readers that “it 
should never be supposed that by nature employers represent 
a morally inferior type of men. They simply exhibit the 
traits of our common human nature, and the employee who is 
most bitter against his employer might be still worse in the 
same place.” There is an element of moderation here which 
is certainly not uncalled for. We could wish that our author 
could have brought himself to temper with even so much 
qualification the sweeping charges which he brings against the 
Press of unfairness in misrepresenting labour disputes, and 
against the Police of brutality in suppressing riots. With 
regard to these points, Mr. Ely’s own higher intelligence 
would appear to be asleep. Nor will he awaken the powers of 
his youthful compatriots to much purpose by teaching them 
to admire—alone among all the axioms ever pronounced by 
Adam Smith—the saying of that authority that “whenever 


any legislation favours the working man, it is always just;” 


a remark which, under certain limitations—as indicating, for 
instance, that the working man has so much leeway to make 
up, that for a considerable time legislation on his side is not 
likely to exceed the measure of justice—we most strongly 
believe, but which, when thus set down as a universal 
proposition, is an obvious fallacy. Least of all should we 
recommend the reader of any age or nationality to follow 
Mr. Ely in his apparently imperfect recollections of the New 
Testament, or his astonishing criticisms thereupon. Perhaps it 
may be our defective acquaintance with the rich vocabulary 
of the American language which makes us stumble at the 
assertion that a system of insurance “saves many from 4 
potter’s grave.” But what is a “potter’s grave”? Is there, 
perhaps, some actual peculiarity in the sepulture of Trans- 
atlantic potters; or are we right in attributing this remarkable 
expression to some touchingly vague reminiscence of the 
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potter’s field to bury strangers in? Still more remarkable is 
the interpretation of our Lord’s saying that it is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Mr. Ely explains that 
“Christ did not mean to imply that by nature the rich were 
worse than the poor,” but “that it was difficult for them to 
learn of social inferiors, like a carpenter’s son and fisher- 
men”! In our humble opinion, Mrs. Gamp’s axiom that 
“rich men may ride on camels, but it ain’t so easy for them to 
see out of the eye of a needle,” shows almost as just a com- 
prehension of the passage. 

The scheme of My. Ely’s work is simple. After a short 
sketch of the various experiments in Communism which have 
been attempted in America at different times by means of 
small settlements and associations forming a little world in 
themselves—which has not too much to do with his subject— 
he proceeds to give us a brief history of the rise and progress 
of Trade-Unions in America, followed by an exposition of 
their advantages, which occupies about two-thirds of the whole 
book, the rest being devoted to the consideration of Socialism 
and Socialistic parties as prevailing in the United States. 
Some kind of labour organisations appear to have existed in 
New York from the very beginning of the century, the Society 
of Journeymen Shipwrights of that city having been incorpo- 
rated in 1803, while the carpenters followed their example 
three years later. In 1831, we find the first conference of 
workers in various industries, and there is mention in 1835 of 
a National Trades-Union, about which, however, little seems 
to be known. From 1850 to 1860, the number of Labour 
Unions seems to have increased very largely; but this 
movement was checked, like everything else, by the Civil War. 
After the war, however, the work of organisation went on 
at a great rate, and Mr. Ely presents us with a careful and 
thorough study of its progress. Particular accounts are given 
of various prominent Societies, such as the Knights of St. 
Crispin, a once powerful but now defunct association of 
shoemakers; the Patrons of Husbandry, an agricultural 
organisation familiarly known as the Grangers; and the 
Knights of Labour. The last-named Society is not, as is well- 
known, a Trade-Union in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
a vast labour organisation including men of all trades. It is 
not even restricted in every case to what are technically 
styled working men. Some of its district or local assemblies 
are confined to workers in one trade; but this is merely for 
reasons of expediency, and in many cases they are composed 
of men of various pursuits. In this case, “ three-fourths of 
the members must be wage-workers; but men of all classes 
are admitted, with the exception of bankers, stockbrokers, 
professional gamblers, lawyers, and those who in any way 
derive their living from the manufacture or sale of 
intoxicating liquors.” This system of classification will 
not be universally appreciated. The general plan of the 
Knights of Labour appears to~be to push on the cause of all 
classes of working men simultaneously. In the natural course 
of things, the lower division of humanity which is fighting its 
way up in one century, becomes in the next an upper class, 
looking calmly down from the ledge on which it has estab- 
lished itself, at the struggles of those who have remained 
below. It is not so many ages ago that the bourgeoisie who 
are so vigorously denounced in these days, had to fight for 
their own emancipation. The class of skilled artisans might 
well do as they have done. This is what the Knights of 
Labour desire to prevent; skilled and unskilled workmen 
must all progress together, in their view, the more so that, in 
these days of discoveries, the invention of new machinery may 
at any time reduce a whole class of skilled artisans to the 
position of mere labourers, their skill being no longer required. 
The case of compositors is cited, whose work might be taken 
from them by the invention of a machine to set type, which is 
not an extremely probable contingency. A special emphasis 
1s, however, laid upon such possibilities in order to induce 
skilled workmen to form a closer alliance with unskilled 
labour, which in many cases they have shown a decided 
reluctance to do. 


Mr. Ely is naturally desirous to give the most favourable 


view of the organisations of which he writes, and there is 
certainly much to be said in favour of Trade-Unions which 
people are apt to forget. The Unions which are most before | 


the public are those which are most prolific in strikes. In 
England and Scotland, we have recently had several instances 








of strikes, dictated by new and inexperienced Unions, which 
may have been started on reasonable grounds, but which have 
caused such serious inconvenience and loss to the public as to 
make their continuance unjustifiable. These occurrences have 
without doubt made Unions as a whole unpopular at present, 
as the public does not keep in mind the fact that the 
Unions which have caused these troubles form a very small 


minority. Practically, every trade in England has its own 
organisation, and these, though one hears little of them, 
are always at work, not to create discord, but to advance 
peaceably the interests of the community they represent. The 
good work done by Unions in the time of peace rarely reaches 
our ears; even their negotiations before the outbreak of 
hostilities are little known, and many a dispute which leads to 
the most strained relations between employer and employed 
may be adjusted, after much exercise of diplomacy, without 
the general public being any the wiser. The one time when 
the Trade-Unions do come before us, is when they are actually 
at war with employers, when men’s minds are heated and 
prone to take one side or the other without over-much con- 
sideration. Mr. Ely justly lays stress on the benefits the 
working man receives from such organisations in quiet times. 
Some of their recognised organs publish a regular “labour 
market report,” “giving the hours of work, the pay, the state 
of the market, whether active or dull, &c., for the various 
Labourers are informed that there is plenty of 
work for printers in Boston, but little in New York; that the 
building trades are rather active in Baltimore, but dull in 
Richmond.” Good educational work is often done by the 
necessary discussion of political and economic questions, and 
many American Unions have good libraries, including “such 
books as Shakespeare, Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” &e. The 
class of literature here referred to appears to be a rather com- 
prehensive one. 

Some interesting details are given of the progress which 
the co-operative system of industry has made in the United 
States. A remarkable instance is that of the Kentucky Rail- 
road Tobacco Company of Covington, which is apparently 
under the wings of the Knights of Labour. By this Company’s 
system,— 

“The employees are paid ‘ weekly their wages in cash and in 
full, and these wages to be fully up to the prices paid for corre- 
sponding labour in any factory in the vicinity.’ Now these wages 
are regarded as a dividend of six per cent. on the labour capital 
represented by the workman. If an employee averages $12 a 
week, his labour stock is estimated at $10,000 ; for at six per cent. 
interest that would yield $600. In other words, wages are 
capitalised, and added to money capital. As labour has already 
received six per cent. in wages, capital must first receive six per 
cent. out of any profits. The surplus is a dividend on labour 
stock and on cash capital. Thus, if eight per cent. on the entire 
capital is realised, the labourer whose earnings are $600 per 
annum will receive an additional $200, or two per cent. on his 
labour stock of $10,000.” 

We have no space to take notice of the account of the 
socialistic parties in America, to which Mr. Ely has given 
much attention. It is curious to note that while the violent 
party among the American Socialists, who advocate murder 
and havoc of every kind, appear to be of various countries, 
the moderates, especially those known as the “ Socialistic 
Labour Party,” are almost without an exception Germans. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~—— 

Adeline’s Art Dictionary. (Virtue and Co.)—This is a transla- 
tion, with additions, of a popular French dictionary, Adeline’s 
“ Lexique des Termes d’ Art,” covering the ground of the Fine Arts, 
Heraldry, and Archeology. The additions have been largely made 
from Fairholt’s “ Dictionary of Terms in Art.” An astonishing 
number of terms is included in the compass of a small volume, 
besides numerous woodcuts; indeed, room is found for a good 
deal that is hardly technical enough to deserve a place. Thus, 
to take one page, the articles “Exhibition,” “ Expert,” “ Ex- 
pression,” “ Exterior,” “ Extremities,’ might well be omitted, 
and the definitions of these semi-technical words are sometimes 
extremely funny. Thus, under “Sunset:”—“It is a common 
practice among artists and art-critics to describe a picture by 
the effect which the painter wished to produce. Thus we speak 
of a sunset by Claude Lorraine or by Crome.” Otherwise, the 
book is well-informed and serviceable. 

The Practice of Banking. By John Hutchinson. Vol. IV. 
(Effingham Wilson.)—This is the fourth and concluding volume 
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of an exhaustive work on the subject of banking. The author, it 
seems, had just completed it before his sudden death. The present 
instalment contains a variety of forms, as for mortgages, bills of 
sale, assignments, leases, and agreements of all kinds. Various 
additions and corrections are made with respect to previous 
volumes. 

THroLogy.—In the valuable series of ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible” 
(Hodder and Stoughton) we have The Epistles of St. James and St. 
Jude, by the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A. Without dealing with 
the more important matters of theology and doctrine raised, we 
may refer to the very sensible statement of the question of the 
lawfulness of oaths as it is involved in St. James’s words (v., 12), 
and the related passage in the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. 
Plummer thinks that oaths imposed by lawful authority are not 
forbidden, and cites the reply of our Lord to the adjuration of the 
High Priest (éopxi(w ce, says the High Priest, and our Lord, by 
replying, accepts the oath). 4d propos of this, we have an in- 
teresting table giving the analogies between the language of St. 
James and that of the Gospel. With regard to the resemblances 
between Jude and II. Peter, Mr. Plummer is inclined to regard the 
former as the earlier work. A well-reasoned passage on the 
bearing of various readings on the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion is well worth reading.——Reason and Authority in Religion. 
By J. Macbride Sterrell, D.D. (T. Whittaker, New York.)— 
Professor Sterrell briefly describes his volume as “ Current 
Discussions of Contemporary Religious Themes and Thinkers.” 
He is a catholic thinker, of what may be called the ortho- 
dox-liberal school, who traces various elements which we can 
find in the past, in the Christianity which is to satisfy us 
now. One of the best things in the volume is the comparison and 
contrast between the “Lux Mundi” view of the subject and Dr. 
James Martineau’s. The value of the book is somewhat diminished 
by the technicality of the language.——The Weighty Charge, by 
the Rev. George J. Blore, D.D. (Longmans), is a volume con- 
taining five ordination addresses, and two appendices dealing 
respectively with “The Recognition of Historical Criticism of the 
Bible” and “ The Apostolic Succession,” the latter being a careful 
review of the facts relating to primitive episcopacy. Of the five 
addresses, the first deals more generally with the subject, the 
next three with “Diligence in Study,” “ Preaching,” and “ Pas- 
toral Work,” while the last has for its subject “The Divine Com- 
mission.” The Master’s Words to Women. By Mrs. James 
Martin. (Nisbet and Co.)—Doubtless there is a fair proportion 
of good sense in this volume, but this valuable quality is not 
uniformly present. The titles of the discourses or essays, with 
their ludicrous alliteration, “ words” to “ worrying,” “ widowed,” 
“ working,” “ weary,” “ waiting,” “ weeping,” “ wretched” women, 
have not been dictated by it.——The True Grounds of Religious 
Faith, by Robert Braithwaite, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.), is an essay on Dr. Martineau’s “Seat of Authority 
in Religion.”——In Reasons for the Hope that is in Us, by the 
Ven. Arthur E. Moule (Hodder and Stoughton), described 
as “Brief Essays on Christian Evidence,” we have, of course, 
a very different standpoint assumed. “The Fact of the Resur- 
rection,” in which the evidence is re-stated, the difficulties that 
are found in the study of the Bible, the question of a future 
life, are among the subjects discussed. Archdeacon Moule states 
with much force in his preface that the belief which he seeks to 
establish in this volume is an absolute essential in missionary work. 
He is himself grappling with the vast task of “persuading the 
Chinese to abandon their ancestral beliefs for the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The whole rationale of such an attempt lies 
in the persuasion that the divine claims of Christ are true.-— 
Messianic Prophecies. By Franz Delitzsch. Translated by Samuel 
Ives Curtiss. (T. and T. Clark.)—This was the last contribution 
of the great Biblical scholar whose name it bears to theology. 
It contains the substance of lectures which he delivered from his 
Professor’s chair at Leipsic, and which after 1887 he put into 
the present shape. The correction of the proof-sheets was 
almost his last literary effort. “It is a depressing observation,” 
says Delitzsch in his “ Preliminary Remarks,” ‘‘that Judaism has 
its strong support in modern Christian theology.” The attitude 
of Judaism itself has somewhat changed; in its hostility to 
Christianity, it is sometimes inclined to deny the Messianic char- 
acter of prophecies which have always been arranged under that 
category. We may especially mention “The Conception of 
Wisdom in the Proverbs,” “The Great Trilogy of Messianic 
Prophecies ” (Isaiah vii., ix., xi.), and “The Messianic Ideal in 
Deutero-Isaiah.” (It will be remembered that, in his later years, 
Delitzsch changed his views as to the authorship of the Book of 
Isaiah.) The Foundations of the Bible. By R. B. Girdlestone, 








M.A. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—Mr. Girdlestone takes the con- 
servative view of his subject, referring by name or obvious impli- 
cation to Professors Cheyne, Driver, and Robertson Smith.— 
The Ministry of Catechising. By Bishop Dupanloup. Translated 





by E. A. Ellacombe. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)——Of volumes of 
sermons, we have received :—Sermons, by J. C. Louis Trial, Pastor 
at Nimes, translated into English by R. C. Faithfull (Clarke and 
Hodgson, Leicester) ; Balaam, and other Sermons, by the Rev. A. 
O. Smith (Elliot Stock); Sunday Thoughts at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
by Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. (Essex Hall, Essex Street); Life and 
Religion, by the late Joseph Leckie, D.D., edited by his Son (James 
MacLehose, Glasgow) ; The Prayer of Humanity: Sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer, by H. M. Grimley, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.); The Blind Man’s Creed, and other Sermons, by Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D.D. (R. D. Dickinson) ; and Notes of Sermons preached 
by Bishop Steere, edited by the Rev. R. M. Heanley, Vol. III. (Bell 
and Sons).—The Broad Church. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Haweis is candid and plain-spoken. 
Whatever may be said of him, he cannot be accused of duplicity. 
He goes as far as borrowing the language of Matthew Arnold in 
speaking of God. But he would add, we take it, what he calls the 
“affectional” element. The Power outside of us makes for the hap- 
piness of man, as well as for righteousness. Of the Incarnation he 
says that we may conceive of God “ as capable of Divine manifesta- 
tion under the limitation of Humanity, but not of complete Human 
enclosure.” So he goes through the chief doctrines of the Church, 
and gives what he holds to be the credible view of them. Many 
people, we doubt not, will think him grossly heterodox. Our own 
impression is, that though the book might be technically convicted 
of heresy again and again, it is substantially on the side of belief. 
One of the most interesting parts of it is the account of the 
theistic speculations of John Stuart Mill. 


Portry.—A Sicilian Idyll. By John Todhunter. (Elkin 
Mathews.)—This “Pastoral Play” pleases in every way. It has 
an effective dramatic motive, and it is genuine poetry. Two 
shepherdesses, Amaryllis and Thestylis, have vowed eternal 
friendship, and enmity to love. Daphnis loves Amaryllis, and 
Thestylis seeks to console him. Meanwhile, Amaryllis has a 
suitor of her own, who, by rousing her pride, attracts her love- 
Jealousy is now brought to bear; in the end, Daphnis transfers 
his affections to Thestylis, and Amaryllis is fain to own that she 
has lost her heart to the bold lover who had almost seemed to 
scorn her. All this business is transacted in verse that is always 
good, and sometimes, as in the extract about to be given, nothing 
less than beautiful :— 

“O Thestylis, 

Thou knowest full well with what a conquering charm 

Of gentle tones and looks thou hast beguiled me. 

Why came thy face haunting the dusk of dreams, 

Where Amaryllis, like a setting star, 

Sank out of seeing? All my love for her 

Seems but the memory of a crocus-flower, 

Whose transient flame in cold unbudded woods 

Heralds the coming spring, to one imbathed 

In blithe and glowing air, when golden May 

Peoples with summer lilies plain and hill,” 
—tThorkell. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. (Eden, Remington, 
and Co.)—This is a “saga,” in verse of the “ Marmion” type. 
Jarl Fjarun sends his knight Thorkell to fetch his promised bride, 
the Lady Bryna. Bryna is absent from the castle when the knight 
arrives, and her sister Elsa, for a jest, assumes her place. Thorkell 
falls in love with the sister, whom he is sent next to meet, and 
whom he supposes to be free. Various incidents follow, Thorkell 
always doing his duty as a knight, and keeping his secret hidden 
till he dies of a wound received in defending his lord’s wife. The 
poem consists of some eight thousand lines, and reads as if it had 
been written with too easy a pen, and missed due correction, not 
improbably the case, as it was Mr. Rankine’s last work. Such an 
expression as “ his wrongs to wreak ” would hardly have been per- 
mitted to stand. ‘ Wreak” cannot be used in this sense. There 
is spirited verse in the volume, and the story is well conceived ; 
but it will not bear comparison with even the inferior work of 
Scott.——A Vision of Empires. By G. H. Cremer. (Parker, 
Oxford.)—Mr. Cremer gives us here a volume of verse, always 
scholarly and sometimes vigorous. His object, as he de- 
scribes it in his preface, is to give “a picture of the great 
Monarchies and Empires which have held at successive epochs 
the supremacy or leadership of the world, beginning with ancient 
Egypt and ending with modern England.” The subject, it will 
be seen, is sufficiently large, so large as to overtask, it may be 
said, any power short of genius This the author cannot be said 
to possess; but he has adequate knowledge and feeling, and a 
certain power of expression. Sometimes, as in Book v., the 
imagery employed is almost grotesque ; but the poem as a whole is 
a meritorious effort, which might have been more highly praised if 
the author would have chastened his fancy more severely. In the 
opening lines of the passage given below, the simile which likens 
cathedrals to flowers is certainly not happy :— 


“ All hail, dear minsters of my native land, 
Sown through its length and breadth, like flowers divine 
Bright with the smile of God’s own Face, and straight 
From Paradise transplanted to our earth!— 
How can I rightly tell your varied grace? 
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Thine, Durham, with thy towers massive and strong 
Reared on a rocky terrace, at whose feet 
Winds mid his verdant banks the slender Wear? 
Or thine, fair Lineoln, which at misty morn 
Stands like a castle, by no hand of man 
Fixed in the floating clouds? or thine, great York, 
If not the queen for beauty, yet the king 
For size colossal of all English shrines? 
What flower of architecture, more complete 
In rhythmic union of well-ordered parts, 
Sprung from the brain of Grecian Phidias, 
Than arum’s lovely temple? where the spire, 
Dipping its fairy needle in the clouds, 
Seems but the chief bloom of some noble plant, 
Spreading out leaves, flower, stem to one fair whole?” 
— Oak and Maple. By Mrs. H. Coghill. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—These verses are described as “ English and Canadian,” 
put for the most part they might have been written anywhere. A 
ePe 5s a = ’ 
descriptive poem of some merit, entitled “ In the Canadian Woods,” 
may be found near the end of the volume. Perhaps as favour- 
able a specimen of Mrs. Coghill’s verse as can be found is the 
following :— 
“Tue Day Dawn. 
As when the heavy shades of night 
Begin to yield before the dawn, 
And first a grey and misty light 
Creeps slowly over grove and lawn, 
Until above the purple hills 
Long level rays their glory pour, 
And light the whole wide circle fills, 
And life, where all seemed dead before. 


So slowly bright’ning o’er the soul 
Until the shadows flee away, 

While night’s dark clouds asunder roll 
And fade amid the perfect day, 

Dost Thou, O Sun an —_ Divine, 
In growing splendour clearly rise, 
And bid the heavenly landscape shine 
Refulgent on our wondering eyes.” 


This is sufficiently well written, but has little force or colour.—— 
Pine, Rose, and Fleur de Lis. By S Frances Harrison. (Hart and 
Go., Toronto.)—This is a volume with plenty of local colour. The 
spirit and tone throughout is genuinely Canadian. The principal 
poem, consisting of some fifty short pieces, is entitled “ Down 
the River” (the “river,” it should be said, is the St. Law- 
rence). French models of versification are imitated, appro- 
priately enough, as the belongings of the poem are French, and 
not unsuccessfully. §S. Frances Harrison (the feminine is a little 
puzzling, in view of the general tone of the verse) might, with 
practice, even become something like a Canadian Longfellow. 
Here is one of the fifty-two pieces which make up “ Down the 


River :’”’— 
“At Ste. SCHOLASTIQUE. 
The faint warm glimpse of an olive cheek 
We catch in the light of the evening sun 
At a casement in Ste. Scholastiqnue. 


By i apsong perfect if hardly Greek 
e are not alone dismay’d, undone— 
The faint warm glimpse of an olive cheek, 


Do other travell ers wistfully seek, 
And scholars some terrible risks have run 
*Neath a t in Ste. Scholastiq 


The tint is so rich—the hair so sleek! 
As the curtains move, the glimpse is won, 
The faint warm glimpse of an olive cheek ! 


Can it be, as they say, that in less than a week 
That black-hair’d nymph will pose as a nun 
At a casement in Ste. Scholastique? 


That Nanon will merge into Marie meek? 
If so, pass on, and devoutly shun 

The faint warm glimpse of an olive cheek 

At a casement in Ste. Scholastique.’’ 


Akbar. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (Clarendon Press.) 
—This is one of the series of “ Rulers of India.” It was a happy 
thought to include the great Mahommedan conqueror among the 
great soldiers and statesmen of India. Akbar was distinguished 
in both characters; and he had a third, which may be said to be 
peculiar to himself, at least in this connection. He was an original 
religious thinker and reformer. Colonel Malleson has made, as 
might be expected, a highly interesting book out of this subject. 
It has more than a historical interest. Akbar attempted a 
system of government one main principle of which was toleration. 
But it does not follow from this that Islam and toleration are 
really compatible, for the great founder of the Mogul dynasty 
was anything but a typical Mahommedan. Altogether, this is a 
book which will well repay careful study. 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—We have received the third 
volume of The Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by William Aldis 
Wright (Macmillan). The volume contains The Taming of the 
Shrew, All’s Well That Ends Well, Twelfth Night, The Winter's 
Tale.——Life of St. Patrick. By William Bullen Morris. (Burns 
and Oates.) ——Original Hymns for Younger Members of the Church. 
By the Rev. L. Tuttiett. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) —— 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (Macmillan), in “ The Golden Treasury 
Series.”——Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage Landor. 
Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by Charles G. Crump. Vols. I. 
and II, (J. M. Dent and Co.)——Lays of Ancient Rome. By Lord 
Macaulay. (Cassell and Co.)—The volume also contains “Ivry” 
and “The Armada.”——Four volumes of the edition of “ Poems 
by Alfred Austin ” (Macmillan),—namely, Narrative Poems, 
The Human Tragedy, Lyrical Poems, and Sanonarola. The 
Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. “The Albion Edition.” 








(F. Warne and Co.)——In the series of “Canterbury Poets” 
(Walter Scott), Minor Scottish Poets, from Ramsay to David 
Gray, with Introduction and Notes by Sir George Douglas, 
Bart. Fifty Bab Ballads. By W. S. Gilbert. (Routledge.) 
—Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. By Sir Daniel 
Wilson. (A.andC. Black.)——Stephens’ Book of the Farm. Edited 
by James Macdonald. Division VI. (Blackwood and Sons.) —— 
Popular Astronomy. By Sir G. B. Airy. Revised by H. H. Turner. 
(Macmillan.)——-The Handbook to the Rivers and Broads of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. By Christopher Davies. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
The Handbook of Swindling. By Douglas Jerrold. Edited by Walter 
Jerrold. (Walter Scott.) ——The Story of my Heart. By Richard 
Jefferies. (Longmans.)——The Abbot. By Sir Walter Scott. 
“Copyright Edition.” (A. and C. Black.)——A Doubting Heart. 
By Annie Keary. (Macmillan.)——Frank Farlegh. By Frank C. 
Smedley. (Routledge and Sons.) Forbidden by Law. By Barry 
Coltingham. (Trischler.)——The Man with a Thumb. By W. C. 
Hudson. (Cassell and Co.) 
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America Pictorially Described, 4t0 .......00-sssseceeeee (Prim, Meth. Book-Room) 2/0 
Andrews (M.), The Quest of Jack Hazlewood, cr 8vVo......... (W. W. Gardner) 1/6 
Angas (G, F.), Life of, by E. Hodder, 8vo ........ evencphece (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Arastrong (F.), Changed Lots, cr 8V0 ...........sseeceeeeee ....(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Ballantyne (R. M.), The Buffalo-Runners, cr 8V0 ...........eceecerseereeess (Nisbet) 5/0 
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Sherard (R. H.), By Right, not Law, Cr 8V0  ..s..cssssssceesceeeeee (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 





Simcoe (W. H.), Cessation of Prophecy, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Sydney (W. C.), England and the English in the Eighteenth Century, 2 vols. 







BBWID ihc caves pexsbvbiesouacckavas SER baihaieabechewadecessahaswibensoubraes abe (Ward & Downey) 24/0 
Thoreau (H.), Walden, Essays, &., 3 vols. im Case........ceeecseseseeeres (W. Scott) 4/6 
Thucydides, Book ii., edited by E. C. Marchant, 12mo............... (Macmillan) 3/6 
Ville (G.), The Perplexed Farmer, cr 8V0 .......scceeceeseseeee . (Longmans) 5/0 


Wagner (L.), Names and their Meaning, 8V0 ... ...cc.se.cecsscessseseeceeees (Unwin) 7/6 
Wilkinson (J. F.), Mutual Thrift, cr 8V0 .......cc..cesesssssssssssereeeeeeee(Methuen) 2/6 








Li i IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including 
the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 
on OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 8.30 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor W. F. R. WExpon, M.A.,, F.R.S. 


PROFESSORS, 
F. Althaus, Ph.D. ... 9.4. 0 vee eee =~ German. , . 
J. Hudson Beare, B.Sc... eae ee and Mechanical Tech- 


y 

Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. iby .. Ancient and Modern History. 

Cecil Bendall, M.A.... ae ose avn — ate . (Yates-Gold 
eology an ineralogy (Yates-Gold- 

Rey. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. smid Professorship). * 

T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. ... Paliand Buddhist Literature. 

Antonio Farinelli, L.B. Italian Language and Literature. 


J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc. nee .. Electrical Technology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A., F.R.S... ooo ae noche gg — 
olitica! conomy (Newmarc ro- 
H. 8. Foxwell, M.A... eee eee eee fessorship). 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A. ww S Quelle 
Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B.... ny and History. 
M. 5; 0 TE WA. aes bob ae eee en 
= nglis anguage an iterature 
WF: Ker, MA. ase eee ee oe f (Quain Professorship). 
H,. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. .. én . French Language and Literature, 
A.Legros_... sok ooo nee ... Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
Rev. D. W. Marks ... eee a .» Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
A. F. Murison, M.A. es an .. Roman Law. 4 
F, W., Oliver, B.A., D.Sc.... me .. Botany (Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. aie .. Applied Mathematics. 
R. S. Poole, LL.D. ... noe ove ... Archsology (Yates Professorship), 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. oe sen ... Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. pat Chemistry. 


Charles Rieu, Ph.D. 4. 9... _ Arabic and Persian, topic (Grot 
G. Croom Robertson, M.A. a see { ae a ogic (Grote 


E, A. Schiifer, F.R.S. ro me ... Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A.  ... ... Architecture. 
~ R.: in oo Harcourt, si Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
oe sey pe Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
W. F.R, Weldon, M.A., PRS... { “oie Professorship). 
Watson Smith, F.C.I., F.1.0. (Lecturer) Chemical Technology. 
Hugh Stannns, F.R.1.B.A. (Lecturer)... Applied Art. 


Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually, The regu- 
lations as to these, and further information as to classes, prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and the ROYAL NAVY. 

The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 28th. Vacancies 
for Two Boarders. Private Omnibuses, in charge of Masters, convey boys who 
live at a distance, to and from the School. 

Mr. EDWARD BLAIR may be seen by appointment after the 24th. 

FRETHERNE HOUSE, 
29 York Place, Portman Square, W. 








NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COM. 

POSITION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss DREWRY has time for additional 

engagements in Schools or elsewhere, to give Lecture-Readings and Courses of 
Lectures and Lessons,—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





| NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

_Ths DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, and the 

NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and ELEMENTARY 

TEACHERS, will OPEN on MONDAY, October 5th, 1891. The Lectures and 

Classes are open to men and women.—For Prospectuses and information con- 

cerning Scholarships, &., apply to 


University College, Cardiff, August 11th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar, 





[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 

MONMOUTHSGIRE, CARDIFF. 

COUNTY of MONMOUTH. 

_ The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT the following members of a Staff of Travelling 
Teachers in Technical Subjects for the County of Monmouth :— 

A Lecturer in Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

A Lecturer in Geology and Mining, 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, together with travelling 
expenses.—Applications, together with testimonials and references, should 
sent in not later than Saturday, September 19th, 1891, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information in regard to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 


Cardiff, August 29th, 1891, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. Vice-President: The Ven. the 
ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS.—NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 19th.—Application for admis- 
sion may be made to the SECRETARY, at the School; or to the Hon. Sec., H. 
C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. Boarding-Houze: Miss 
IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristo}. 





TXHE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,806; out-patients, 120,158 ; 
accidents, 8,847, 

Surgical operations daily, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, 
&e. _ Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed 
every three months, All appointments are free, Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for competition at theend of September to new students, Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E, MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

The EIGHTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1891. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Art, 
Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, and 
Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dye House, and 
Printing Rooms, wili be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 

1, For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students, 
3. Classes in Leather Industries, : 
4, Classes in Agriculture, 

5. For Medical Students, 





IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend for its exceptional tone and excel- 

lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 

and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advantages offered), a healthily 

situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 

the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 

for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, ‘“ P.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T,. FIELD, M.A,, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 





HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 

and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies, 





OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE.— 

SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, sons of gentlemen. House stands in its 

own garden; sheltered playground ; good field for games; close to sea and pines. 

Conducted by Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident English and a 

resident Foreign Master, and an English Governess. Terms, £80 for Kags under 
10, £100 over 10, 





RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives Six 
Boys of good family to mapere for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Cricket, Tennis, 
aan. and Sea-Bathing.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr, Tann, 75 
Chancery Lane, London. 





ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libeavies arranged and catalogued. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Pros us, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 





ERR und FRAU OBERST VON VISCHER offer a 
very comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a limited number of 
YOUNG MEN wishing to reside in Stuttgart. Excellent opportunities for the 
study of Languages, Music, or other branches of education, Highest English 
and German references.—55 Figerstrasse, Stuttgart. 


URBECK COLLEGE, SWANAGE (in sight of 
Bournemouth).—Dry, bracing, beautiful, seaside place. Home-School. 
Preparation for Public Schools. Indian and Colonial pupils taken entire care of.— 
For list of successes, &c., apply to Rev. T. RUSSELL-W RIGHT, M.A., Principal. 











ISS BRAHAM will REOPEN her SCHOOL on FRI- 

DAY, September 18th. The boys are prepared for the ordinary and 

Scholarship examinations of the Public Schools. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas 
a year.—Pixholme, Dorking. 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Address by W. G. Spencer, Esq., M.S., F.R.O.S., at 4 p.m., followed by distribu- 
tion of prizes. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and 
one of £20, for Dental students, on Examination September 23rd and 24th. 

Fees: 100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 in 
five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental students. The Hospital hasa 
service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. Special Classes for the 
Preliminary Scicntilic and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London, and for the first F.R.C.S. Examination.—Prospectus and all information 
on application to W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B. Lond., Dean, 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 





The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 
1st, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir G. M. Humpury, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year students, will be offered for Competition. The 
Examination will be held on September 26th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of candidates. 

Scholarships ani Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 





The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. G. F. BLanprorp at 4 p.m.—A Prospectus 
of the School and further information may be obtained by personal application 
between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 








DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A GENTLEMAN can 

be taken into the PRIVATE HOUSE, near the Universitr, of a married 
Physician. Tuition if necessary. References required.—Address, ‘* M.D.,” 
7 George Square, Edinburgh, 








St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


For 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms,—Taritf of MANAGER. 





P®UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW YEARLY VOLUME. 


Just ready, Royal 870, about 900 pp., with 500 Illustrations, cloth, 83. 


Che English LMlustrated Magazine, 


Containing :—‘‘ The Witch of Prague,”’ a Fantastic Tale, by F. Marion Crawford ; 
and Stories by Archibald Forbes, Mrs. Clifford, D. Christie Murray, Henry Her- 
man, and others. Sxetches of Eton, Harrow, Winchester among our Public 
Schools, and of Ham House and Fawsley Park, of Westmicster and Tewkesbury 
Abbeys, and many other places of interest. Amonz the numerous Miscellaneous 
Articles may be mentioned : ‘‘ The New Trade Unions,” with many Portraits ; an 
Article by the Bishop of Bedford on ‘* Working Men’s Clubs; ’’ on ‘* The Russo- 
Jewish Immigrant,” by the Rev. S. Singer. Together with Poems by A. C. 
Swinburne, Lewis Morris, and Alfred Austin. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND- 
SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. exch. 


MRS. LORIMER: a Sketch in Black 


and White. By Lucas Mater. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. By Hoc Conway. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 32. 6d, 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S 


ROMANCE. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “A Witch of 
Prague,” ‘‘ Khaled,” &c. 


GLOBE.—“ The best of Mr. Crawford’s stories.’’ 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The author has given us more elaborate stories 
than this, but never, we think, a more perfect one.” 


AN INDIA-PAPER EDITION OF “THE GLOBE 
; SHAKESPEARE.” 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 102. 61. net. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE. 


SPEARE. Edited by Witt1am Groner Crark and Witiiam ALDIS 
WRIGHT. Globe Edition, printed on INDIA PAPHR, 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL 
SERIES 
Just ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS—CAPTIVI. = Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by A. R. 8. Hatuipiz, M.A, late Junior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Just ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES.—BOOK II. _ Edited, 


with Introduction, Critical Notes, ard Commentary, by E. C. Marcuant, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paui’s Schoo!. 

*,* This Edition contains a new collation of the British Museum MS. M. The 

Introduction to the text is arranged oa the lines of Cobet’s school edition of “ Lysias,”” 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S HISTORY PRIMERS 
Just ready, 18mo, cloth, ls. 


ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


By T. F, Tout, M.A., Professor of Modern History, Owens College, Man- 
chester. 
By J. B. LOCK, M.A. 
Just ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS,— 


PART I. MECHANICS of SOLIDS. By the Rev. J. B. Locx, 

M.A., Author of ** Arithmetic for Schools,”’ &c. 
*,* An introductory book which, it is hoped, may be found useful both in schools 
and by students preparing for the elementary stage of the Science and Art ard 
other public examinations, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Serms of Subscription, 
—~>———_ 

Yearly, —_ Quarterly. 

Carty. 


Including postage to any part of the United yearly 

ingdom .., ze z $ 6.46 6.4.0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany we FPO OR Sac 


Including postage to India, China, &c.,... 112 6 Cw Pun 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
OrHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EpitTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





INVESTED FUNDS 


ee £12,000,000 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 
FROM ARAB DOMINATION 


TO 
BRITISH RULE. 
Edited by R. W. MURRAY, F.R.G.S., of Cape Town. 


With 5 Maps, and Views of Cape Town in 1668 and 1891. 
Demy Evo, cloth elegant, price 12:, 61. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


PSTAIRS = and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


ber or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites 

of from one to twelve rooms, in proximity to City, West End, Theatres, 
and central railway-stations. Covking and attendance if required, by resident 
housekeeper. Electric light, and hall-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes, 
—Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector's Office, 
63 Chancery Lane, 











ON THE MODIFICATION OF ORGANISMS. 
By DAVID SYME. 


** Wonderfully does the interest of this book gain on yon, till, as it draws toa 
close, you almost dread the dénouemeut, half guessing what is to come, yet 
doubting whether you have not hoped too much. And this is true of no novel, 
but of a severely scientific treatise on the theme indicated in Mr. Syme’s title ; 
though, if one may paraphrase a well known definition of eloquence, the science 
is penetrated by ethical feeling. Facit indignatie verswm: a moral dislike of the 
theory of natural selection has inspired the criticism of Darwin here presented.’* 
—Anti-Jacobin, 


“A vigorous criticism, not so much of Darwinism in general, as of some 
portions of Darwin’s writings and reasonings. Mr. Syme is strong in dialectic, 
and powerfully sustains his thesis that Darwin has in some respects overstated 
his case and misinterpreted the phenomena to which he appeals.’’—Times, 


“No earnest student of modern biological speculation can afford to neglect the 
strictures of this acute critic, who, in a field where he is, perhaps, something 
more of an amateur than in others in which he has distinguished himself, dis- 
plays the same grasp of the subject with which most of us are familiar in his 
‘Outlines of an Industrial Science,’ and that even more remarkable volume on 
‘ Representative Government in England,’ ’’—Daily Chronicle, 


‘In these days, when Darwinism holds the field, and any opposition to his. 
view is set down as a ‘ biological revolt,’ it is refreshing to read so tirm, and clear, 
and strong a criticism of Darwin and his writings as we find in this little book.’” 
—Aberdeen Free Press, 

* None of the burniog questions on this subject are left untouched by the 
author, David Syme, and all that is touched is handled with knowledge and 
temper. The satisfaction which Mr. Syme’s former works have evoked will 
certainly not be diminished by the present treatise.’—Manchestér Examiner and 
Times, 

Price 53, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and TRUBNER, London. 
GEORGE ROBERTSON, Melbourne, 








Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs to announce that a —_ 


NEW ROMANCE by Mr. HALL CAINE will be 
ready at all LIBRARIES on SEPTEMBER 23rd. 





BY AUTHOR OF “THE BONDMAN.” 


SCAPEGOAT: 





THE 


A Romance. 
By HALL CAINE, 


Author of “ The DEEMSTER,” “The BONDMAN,” &c. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says :—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 





of A ME, S R. O S GOO D, MclIL V. "AINE & CO. — piiices, 4 Beaufort “Buildings, Strand, 


—— ] Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 





beg to announce that FIELD- MARSHAL | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VON MOLTKE’S History of “ The FRANCO- 
GERMAN WAR of 1870-71,” in 2 vols., with | °E> MEDAL, 
a Map, will be ready September 25th, price 24s. 





LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR) tite 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


OutTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
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CoMPANIES. 
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Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 


R EA DI N G CAS ES for th e S PECTATO R ’ (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additiona} 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


CASES FOR BINDING, Ide. per inch, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms: net. 
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Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 33. 434. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1891-92. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Lendor. 
J. E. CORNISH, Manche:ter. 





CANON DRIVER'S NEW BOOK. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 12s. 
N INTRODUCTION to the LITE- 
RATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT, 
By S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 

Church, Oxford. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLark, 38 George Street. 

London: SIMPKIN, MarSHALL, HamiLtTon, KENT, 

and Co., Limited. 
To be kad of all Booksellers’. 





Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Tn 8 vols., at all Libraries. 


The Flesh, and 
The Devil. 
A Novel, by the Author of ‘* Vixen,”’ ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 


Secret,”’ &c. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
London: Simpgin and Co., Limited. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up Capital ..............ccceeeeeee £1,500,000 
RR I wvcnnccicccvetieconcesensesse 1,000,090 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

ondon. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
¥. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849. 
Capital ae pa ‘“ £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 


A. VIAN } Secretaries, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
ciars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HOTEL, 


DEDFORD 
BRIGHTON, 








Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
est Pier, Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 

Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 

GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


tees 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—InpIcEs- 


TI0ON.—How wuch tbhouzht bas been bestowed, 
and what voluminous treatises have been written 
upon this universal and distre-sing disease, which is 
With certainty and safety dispelled without fear of 
Telapse by a course of this purifying, sootbing, and 
tonic medicine! 1t acts directly on the stomach, 
liver, and bowels—then indirect'y, though no less 
effectively, on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, 
lutroducing such order throughout the entire system 
that harmony dwells between each orgun and its 
functions, Dyspepsia need no longer be the bug- 
Lear uf the public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully 
competent to subdue the most chronic and dis 
tressing cases of impaired digestion, and to restore 
tamiterable sufferer tu health, strength, and cheer- 











NEW LITERARY MONTHLY. 


WITH THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 
Price Sixpence.—The FIRST NUMBER of 


THE BOOKMAN. 


A Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, 
Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 


Edited by 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.4., LL D. 


With a Fine Plate of the Earliest Portrait of 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THE BOOKMAN will aim at interesting all con- 
nected with books. For this purpose the co-opera- 
tion of some of the ablest writers and some of the 
leading booksellers in the country has been obtained. 
It will be unusually complete and fresh in the 
matter of news, acd by its means the latest Literary 
Gossip, British, Continental, and American, will be 
brought to readers in the most remote parts of the 
country. THE BOOKMAN will contain prompt, 
unprejudiced, and competent criticisms of new books 


It will consist of Five Main Divisions : — 


1. LITERARY GOSSIP and NEWS 
NOTES from OUR OWN CORRE- 
PONDENTS. 

Arrangements have been made for almost 
every important literary centre in Britain, the 
Continent, and the United States. 


2. MISCELLANEOUS LITE- 
RARY ARTICLES. 


In the first Number will appear :— 
Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. 


The Carlyles and a Segment of their 
Circle: Recollections and Reflections, 
This series of Papers will run through the 
year. They are written by a well-known 
Journalist, who had closeintimacy with the 
circle he describes, and will embody Remi- 
niscences, hitherto unpublished, of many 
Eminent Writers. 


** Another,’’ London. 


The Present Condition of the Provincial 
Press. By the Editor of a Leading Pro- 
vincial Daily. A certain space will be 
regularly devoted to Journalism. 


Burton at Damascus. This Article is 
written by one who was a neighbour of Sir 


Richard Burton during his whole stay at 
Damascus, and vindicates him from 
aspersion. 


Paternoster Row Forty Years Ago. 
The Work of Rudyard Kipling. 


From Behind a Bookseller’s Counter, 
by a leading Bookseller, will appear every 
month, 


3. REVIEWS of the most IM- 
PORTANT BOOKS ofthe MONTH 


By Eminent Critics, and a complete Classified 
List, with size, price, publisher’s name, &c., of 
all the New Books, with short Critical Notices of 
all the most important. Every publication sent 
will receive some notice, short or long, in the suc- 
ceeding number of THE BOOKMAN, 


The JOURNAL of a READER 
at MUDIE’S. 


This will give Chatty Gossip, by a well-known 
writer, on the New Books in circulation at 
Mudie’s, particularly Novels, and will, it is hoped, 
be a guide to readers in making out their lists. 


5. The YOUNG AUTHOR’S PAGE 


In this page, Criticisms will be given on Manu- 
scripts sent us for this purpose. Full particulars 
bh found in the first number of THE BOOK- 

AN. 





Among those who have undertaken to contribute 
are the following :— 


L. F. AUSTIN, J. M. BARRIE, G. T. BETTANY, 
HALL CAINE, Professor T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., 
Professor A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., Professor 
MARCUS DODS, D.D., Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, 
Bart., Professor EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., Professor 
H. M. GWATKIN, Rev. R. HARLEY, F.R.S., Oxford, 
COULSON KERNAHAN, Professor MACALISTER, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor W. MINTO, T. E. PAGE, 
Charterhouse, WALTER PATER, EDWARD PEA- 
COCK, F.S.A., E. PURCELL, Oxford, Professor 
W. M. RAMSAY, CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
HAROLD SPENDER, Professor G. T. STOKES, 
D.D., Professor A. 8S. WILKINS, Litt.D., LL.D., 
W. WRIGHT, D.D., &. 


Publishing Office: 





27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


In 1 handsome volume, royal 8vo, price 30s. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF 
JAPAN. 


Together with an Account of its Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, 
and Commerce. 

By Professor J. J. REIN, University of 
Bonn. 

Illustrate! by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Native 

Fabr.c-. 


Athenzum.—* By far the best book that has been 
written on modern Japan.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform in size and type, Second Edition, price 25s, 


JAPAN, 


Travels and Researches undertaken at 
the Cost of the Prussian Government. 
With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 


Spectator.—‘* No existing work on Japan can 
pretend to vie with the present one in the fulness and 
accuracy with which the physiography, natural 
history, and topography of the country—subjects 
which Dr. Rein has made specially his own—are 
treated, and for a long time to come it must rank as 
the standard authority in such matters.’’ 





MR. 
J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


SIXTH EDITION, 
Bockrawm, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


Truth.—‘ It is some time since I read anything so 
racy, humorous, and altogether delightful.” 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 63. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, in Blackwood’s Magazine, says :— 
**No book could be more deeply instinct with the 
poetry of real feeling, in whicu no fiction is, though 
itrequires something which can only be called genius 
to reveal it to the world.” 

SECOND EDITION. 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 63. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 
Speaker.—“‘ A very delightful book......Mr. Barrie 
is a charming and brilliant essayist.” 
THIRD EDITION, 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: 
A Tale of Literary Life. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ Mr. Barrie is a man with a 
style. From one end to the other the story is bright, 
cheerful, amusing—barring the idyllic prologue, 
which is pathetic as well as humorous,” 


WORKS BY 
SIR J. W. DAWSON, F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, price 9s., with Map and Illustrations. 


MODERN SCIENCE IN BIBLE 
LANDS. 


Spectator.—“ It forms, as a whole, a guide to geo- 
logical questions, and the knowledge of primitive 
man which no student of Bible lands or modern 
scieuce should be without.” 


NINTH EDITION, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND 


MAN. 


Spectator.—** A very able and interesting sketch of 
geoiogical science.” 


FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, 


According to Revelation and Science. 
THIRD EDITION, with Illustrations, price 73. 6d. 
FOSSIL MEN AND THEIR MODERN 

REPRESENTATIVES. 


Athenzum.—*“ It will be especially acceptable to 
those who refuse to accept the high estimate of man’s 
aatiyuity which modern science has brought forth, 
tor they will find here their case stated with much 
ability, and illustrated by a wealth of materiat 
drawn from sources not sufficiently known in this 
country.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A NEW HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 
Immediately will be published. 
Practical Arithmetical Exercises. ForSenior Pupils. 
Containing nearly 6,000 Exercises, consisting in great part of Problems; also 
750 Questions taken from recent Public Examinations. Crown 8vo, 357 pp. 
The Exercises have been selected from numerous sources, and are speciall, 
adapted for Pupil Teachers, for Students in Training, Candidates for Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Scottish Universities, and Local Examinations, and for the 
India and Civil Service. 
Just published, with 100 Illustrations, 
Manual Instruction—Woodwork. Designed to meet 
the Requirements of the Minute of the Science and Art Department on 


Manual Instruction. By Grorcre St. Joun, Undenominational School, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations, 


* An excellent little manual, which ought to prove extremely useful alike to 
teachers and scholars...... It is a capital little book.’’—Carpenter and Builder. 
A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Blackwood’s Elementary Grammar and Composition. 
Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With a Chapter on Word Building and 
Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 

** A very valuable book...... A junior text-book that is calculated to yield most 
satisfactory results.’’—Schoolmaster, 
NEW EDITION, Revised. 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. 
With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, and Prosody. For 
Senior Pupils and Pupil-Teachers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

«The book deserves unstinted praise......One of the best and soundest produc- 
tions on analysis of sentences we have yet met with.’”’—Schoolmaster. 
The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English Language, 
Etymological and Pronouncing. Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, 
M.A. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 795, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK. 2s. 


Dr. Page’s Introductory Physical jGeosraphy. 


Twelfth Edition. Revised by Professor LAPWoRTH. 2s. 


Dr. Page’s Advanced Physical Geography. Third 


Edition. Revised by the Same. 5s. 


Dr. Page’s Introductory Geology. Twelfth Edition. 
Revised by the Same. 33. 6d. 


Dr. Page’s Advanced Geology. Sixth Edition, Revised, 
Manual of Zoology. By Professor H. Alleyne Nichol- 


son. Seventh Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, post 8vo, with Engravings, 183. 


Text-Book of Zoology. By the Same Author. Fourth 


Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s. 6d, 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. By the Same 


Author. Sixth Edition, with Engravings, 3s. 


Outlines of Natural History. By the Same Author. 


Third Edition, with Engravings, 1s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. 


Manual of Paleontology. By Professor Nicholson 
and RicHaRD LyDEKKER. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with 1,419 Engravings, 
£3 3s. 


Manual of Modern Geography. By Rev. Dr. Mackay. 


Eleventh Thousand, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Elements of Modern Geography. By the Same 


Author. Fifty-third Thousand, Revised, crown 8vo, 3s. 


The Intermediate Geography. By the Same Author. 


Sixteenth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 2s. 


Outlines of Modern Geography. By the Same 
Author. One Hundred and Eighty-eighth Thousand, Revised, 18mo, 1s, 


Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 
By “. Same Author. With Illustrations, Thirtieth Thousand, Revised, 
1s. 6d. 


Manual of English Prose Literature. By Professor 
Minto. Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to 
SHIRLEY. By the Same Author. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Aditus Faciliores. An Easy Latin Construing,;Book. 
By Dr. Ports and Rey. C. DARNELL. Tenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s,\6d. 


Aditus Faciliores Greci. An Easy Greek Con- 
struing-Book. By the Same, Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 


Practical Rudiments of the Latin Language. By 


Dr. Joun Ross. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Greek Testament Lessons. With Notes and Essays. 
By the Rey. J. HUNTER Smuitu, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s, 


Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By the Rev. John 


GERARD. Crown 8vo, 33. 


Blackwood’s Elementary Educational Series em- 
braces Literary, Geographical, and Historical Reading-Books, Standard 
Authors, Recitation Books, Algebra, Arithmetic, Grammar and Analysis, 
Composition, &c. 

A Catalojue of the complete Series will be sent post-free to Head-Teachers on 
application, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





as 


MR EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


DUMAS’ MONTE CRISTO. Editea ~ Francis Tarver, 


M.A., Senior French Master at Eton College. Wiv. 3iograzhical Introduc. 
tion and Notes, square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Now ready, 


HENRY GREVILLE’S PERDUE. Edited by James Boielle, 
B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Sen‘or French Master in Dulwich College. Authorised 
Copyright Edition for English Schools. Square 8vo, cloth, 2:. 6d. net, 

[Now ready, 


iv . 
VICTOR HUGO'S QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE, Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by JAMES BoiELxLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior 
French Master in Dalwich College, &c. Authorised Copyright Edition, square 
8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d, net. [Now ready, 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Selected from the 
best-known Writers, and editcd, with Helps for Composition, Notes, and 
Historical Introduction, by A. Janson Smitn, M.A., Head-Master of King 
Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham; and C, M. Dix, M.A., Assistant. 
Master at the Oratory School, Birmingham. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

[Now ready, 


DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited by Pro. 


fessor SumicHRast, of Harvard University. 239 pp., cloth, 33. 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. With Helps for Com- 
position. Edited by A. Jamson Smitu, M.A., Head-Master ot King Edward’s 
School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. Second Kdition, crowa 8vo, cloth, 3s, 

The Volume consists of sustained Extracts from Dumas, Victor Hugo, Gautier, 

Guizot, &c. 


GERMAN LESSONS. By W. C. Collar, Head-Master of 
the Roxbury Latin School, Bo:ton, and Author of “‘The Beginner’s Latin 
Book,” being Eysenbach’s ‘‘ Practical German Grammar.” Revised and 
largely Rewritten, with Notes, Selections for Readings, and Vocabularies, 
xxiv, + 360 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


GERMAN EXERCISES. By J. Frederick Stein, Instructor 


of German in the Boston High Schools, 118 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S NEW LATIN GRAMMAR. 
A Latin Grammar, for Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative 
Grammar. By J. H. ALLEN, Lecturer at Harvard University, and J. B, 
GREENOUGH, Professor of Latin at Harvard University. New Ejition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 488 pp , crown &yo, half-moroccy, 63. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. By W. C. Collar, 
Author of ‘‘ The Beginner’s Latin Book,’’ &c. 263 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 
Sustained Extracts from Crsar, Livy, Nepos, and Cicero are preceded by care- 
fully graded Exercises for Prose Composition, based upon the Latin passages 
which the pupil has already worked at in translation. A Vocabulary is appended, 


WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. Lasceiuzs, M.A., F.C.S., Assistant. 
Master and Librarian at Harrow Schoo!. Second Kditiou, crown Svo, cloth, 
33. 6d., with 50 Illustrations, 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Young, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Author of ‘The Suan,” &c. In 1 vol., 550 pp., with 
250 Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary Tables, royal 8vo, 
half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. For Use in Science- 
Classes and Schools. By Professor C. A. Youna, Author of ‘'A General 
Astronomy,” “The Sun,” &c. Half-morocco, with numerous Maps and 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


The LEADING FACTS of HISTORY SERIES. Edited by 
D. H. Montgomery. Each Volume is provided with Maps and Tables, and 
the matter is arranged, in paragraphs, with headinzs in bold type, for the 
Student’s use. 

The LEADING FAOTS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 443 pp., 63. 
The LEADING FACTS of FRENCH HISTORY. Cloth, 63, 
The LEADING FACTS of AMERICAN HISTORY. Illustrated, 53, 6d. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With an Intro- 
duction by ANDREW LANG, Compiler of ‘‘ The Red Fairy-Book,” ‘‘ The Blue 
Fairy-Book,” &c. With a Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, Index of 
Proper Names, and a few brief Explanatory Notes. Third and Fourth 
Thousand, square 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d.; also, the Prize Edition, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Carefully ex- 


purgated, with Introductions, Explanatory Notes at the bottom of the nage, 
and Critical Notes at the end of eich volume. By H. N. Hupson, LL.D. 
Each Play separately, square 16mo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 6d. 


A MIDSUMMER, The WINTER’S TALE. | ye CESAR, 
A 


NIGHT’S DREAM. KING JOHN. LET. 

The MERCHANT of RICHARD II. | KING LEAR. 
VENICE. | RICHARD III. MACBETH. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT HENRY IV., Part I. | ANTONY and CLEO- 
NOTHING. HENRY IV., PartII. | PATRA. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. HENRY V. OTHELLO 


TWELFTH NIGHT. HENRY VIIL. CYMBELINE. 
The TEMPEST. ROMEO and JULIET. | CORIOLANUS. 

Rev. Canon DanieEL, St. John’s Training College, Battersea:—‘I think very 
highly of Hudson’s edition of Shakespeare. The notes are pertinent, clear, aud 
adequate, and the introductions are excellent.” 


LOTZE’S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Translated and 
edited by Professor G. T. Lapp, Yale College. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 43. each. 
Vol. I. METAPHYSICS. Vol. IV. PSYCHOLOGY. 
» II, PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION »  _V. ASTHETICS. 
III, PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. » VI. LOGIC, 
The Spectator :—‘‘ No man of letters, no specialist in science, no philosopher, 
no theologian but would derive incalculable benefit from the thorough study of 
Lotze’s system of philosophy.” . 


The WORD BUILDER and SPELLER: a Handbook of 
Spelling and Spellings. Containing many Words and Phrases newly adopted 
into the English Language, together with all the more difficult Older Words, 
arranged upon the principles of Growth, Likeness, and Contrast. By J. 4. 
YoxaLt and B, Grecory. Crown 8vo, 64 pp., price 3d, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.%s 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready. 


VIOLET MOSES. 
Merrick. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


« The difficulty of novel-writing is to hit on anything original, but Mr. Merrick, 
<o far as our pretty extensive experience goes, is fairly entitled to the honours of 
a discoverer. He has struck down into a new social stratum, and he seems to be 
at home in it......It is doubtful to the very last whether passion or virtue will 
triumph; and the scene where the long and earnest pleading by Mr. Morris of 
his evil cause is broken only by the clamour of the eager gamblers, is powerful 
and pathetic.” —Times, 


By  Leonarp 


Now ready. 


RULING the PLANETS. By Mina 


E. Burton. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Ingeniously constructed and worked out.””—Athenzwm. 

“Tf this is a first novel it shows very considerable promise......the story of an 
atrocious swindle...... each step plunges the conspirators deeper in deceit ; they 
are treading gingerly through a labyrinth of circumstantial lies ; and the delightful 
thing is the moral tone they preserve throughont...... Just as vice has been rewarded 
and the conspiracy has apparently been crowned with complete success, it is cleverly 
baffled by an unforeseen circumstance. Indeed, the novel is so adroitly worked up 
that it is extremely readable.”’—Times. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘*‘ HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author 


of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“It is pleasant to notice a novel written with so much thought, feeling, and 
discernment of character.’’—Guardian, 


Now ready. 


SO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Bencoveu. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Tn this novel we are in the heart of Bohemia, as, on the other hand, we have 
the Bohemians contrasted with the dreary society of Dissenting Clapham. It is 
the heroine who points the contrast, and a clever study she is. Anne Paton is 
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